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ls ‘HE sun sank red, the moon as red 


‘““As blood did rise o'er Caerbré town. 
“The King ....” he sang. ‘ But Blots,” | said, 


“‘ Come tell me where 1s Caerbré town ?” 








“EU etn ica nse eR lal 


THE GRAVE OF THE HAUT KING. 
“The Haut King, red with blood, returned 
‘From Barendown’s fire, and came therein 
To die... .” he sang. ‘* What in him burned ? 


‘““ Dark Mordred’s death? Gwenéver's sin ?” 


They buried in his blood the dead, 


‘*But One bore water there to save,— 


(Haut King!)” he sang. ‘But Blozs,” | said, 


“ Where les indeed the Haut King’s grave ?’ 


ERNEST Ruys. 























Il—THE FERRET. 


HE piston-rods shot in and out with an angry gasp, as if protesting against 
more than eight hours’ work a day. The cruel sun was set above the river 
in a sky like an open-hearth furnace. Even the current creeping among 

the sweltering sandbanks seemed torpid until the labouring pinnace caught its eddy. 
Then the semi-conscious helmsman spun the wheel round, and his shout to the 
boats in tow seemed to come from another world. The tow-line tautened with a 
flick that sent splashes of tepid water upwards, apparently to evaporate in the 
furnace, as the boats answered to their rudders, and the engines of the Hector’s 
pinnace sobbed and sighed as if longing for rest. 

Ot,” remarked Pinkbeard. 

‘EIl,” assented his chummy. 

“Warp out a bit,” moaned Pinkbeard. 

His companion shifted six inches to starboard; there was a damp patch upon 
the deck where his body had rested. 

“This ’ere awning’s like a Dutch oven,” he said listlessly. 

“What I really wants,” maintained Pinkbeard, “ain’t glory, nor pensions, nor 
the bloomin’ thanks of Parlermint, but beer—oceans of beer.” 

“Oh! Gawd!” gasped his chummy piously. 

The stream was swirling over the knuckle of a sandbank ahead. He splashed 
the water under her bows with a boathook and cried: “By the mark one,— 
shoaling.” 

The helmsman overcame his inclination to blasphemy in deference to the officers 
dozing at his feet, and put the helm down. Again the tow-line flicked a shower of 
sparkling silver towards the merciless blue sky, the panting engine complained, and 
the limp artificer, looking heavenward, swabbed his face down with the greasy 
cotton waste, and wondered why the who the what the 

“ Wot’s the little game?” asked Dyer. 

“That long, lean, yellow-faced bloke aft with Pippin issued the invitations for 
this ’ere picnic,” explained Pinkbeard. ‘“ He’s a consul, and I ain’t got no use for 
sich. Along this ’ere coast if ever a consul come aboard a nice ’omely ship, it 
means trouble for some. Them niggers aboard the white barge a-towing behind 
our cutter are his bloomin’ police. They’re from Injia. All of the name of Sikes 
—low ’ounds I calls ’em. Well, we’re just a-going a hundred miles up to make a 
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perlite call on a Sultin’ bloke. Ole yellow mug’ll drop in friendly-like, leave his 
card, and ‘ave a drink. You and me, chum, won’t have no drink—'tain’t likely. 
Oh! no, we've got our littke Maxim stowed away, wot we’ve got to mount in 
fifty-two seconds if needs be. Ohno! we ain’t got no guns. We're all pals round 
these parts. Blymy !” 

The British Empire had neglected the Sultan of Ilutu, and his august majesty 
resented it. While low-born kings nearer to the coast had been petted, he, whose 
grandfather had been an Arab of a dark shade, was left without the means of 
purchasing “ squareface.” Her Majesty’s loyal subjects delight to drink her health ; 
so also do her dusky allies, with the important difference that they expect her to 
provide the cash to pay for the liquor. ‘Therefore he had sent impertinent messages 
to Colonel Hallett, the consul; and that gentleman, ever bearing in mind such 
innovations as hinterlands and the scientific expeditions of friendly powers, looked 
grim when His Majesty of Ilutu spoke to the traders of other white men. ‘lhe 
captain of the Hector was by no means desirous of sacrificing any part of that 
good ship’s company to fever or sun. But he knew “ Wilful” Hallett; so, when 
that gentleman decided to go up the river in his boat with a dozen Sikhs and 
thrash the king with his own rattan, he ordered away the pinnace and a cutter. 
Lieutenant Pipson, in charge, bore in mind the warnings of his C.O., which were 
chiefly with regard to the yellow-faced man who was now dozing at his side. 





“Obstinate, fire-eating brute; but they think a lot of him in some quarters at 
home. I have reason to know it. Some day he'll succeed in organising a 
catastrophe. He is most dangerous when he is perfectly cool and amiable.” 

Glancing at the man stretched out on the lockers opposite, he was startled to 
see that his eyes were half-open and his mouth was contorted by a smile, which 
was certainly the reverse of amiable. 

“Anything approaching a joke in this temperature is worth sharing, Colonel Hallett.” 

‘'True,” replied Hallett looking him squarely in the face; “but I'll tell you 
afterwards. This is the first time we have had the pleasure of working together, 
Mr. Pipson,” he continued, dropping his voice, ‘but I am certain you will enjoy 
the experience. I don’t often waste good coal and white men’s health on such 
expeditions as these in vain. We shall reach Ilutu early to-morrow morning: may 
I advise that your men have a good meal and everything in readiness? I 
understand that the Navy prides itself upon the promptitude with which it can 
clear for action.” 

“What!” whispered Pipson, sitting up, his face flushed with eagerness, “ will 
there be a row?” 

“Impossible, my dear sir; but a nigger with a swollen head is apt to be 
argumentative.” 

“Ts there anything in the rumour that 

“The world is full of rumours, and the hinterland was invented for the 
purpose of . . . scientific explorations.” 

* But, Colonel Hallett 

“But, Lieutenant Pipson, if you see any other flag flying before the king’s 
palace than the Union Jack, order your men to break open their packets of 
ammunition. But see nothing, say nothing, and keep your men too busy to 
observe. Do something to confuse them. My fellows are going to carry a message 
and presents to the Sultan of Tombasco, twenty-three miles inland, while I make 
my call on the Sultan of Ilutu. You understand ?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered Pipson promptly; but, nevertheless, he did not, as his 
companion well knew. 
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The metropous of Ilutu was situated a few hundred yards from the river. The 
palace, a long, low, grass-roofed shanty, a score or more huts in the background, 
some cultivated patches of greasy soil to the west, while on the east, the jungle 
came to within five hundred yards of the palace. 

* Wot a ’ole!” remarked Pinkbeard, as, munching biscuit, he glanced at it in 
the early morning sunshine. 
The appearance of a steamer with two boats in tow naturally caused considerable 


excitement. Black men swarmed around the palace. Before it was placed a 
flagstaff. Suddenly the still air was disturbed by the report of a musket, and 
instantly a flag was run half-way up the staff. For a moment it fluttered, 


red, white and blue, and then came down with a run amid a_ perfect babel of 
discordant yelps. 

That ain’t no Union Jack,” cried Dyer. 

“She touched,” shouted Pipson. ‘Up helm!” 

The helmsman obeyed automatically. ‘The pinnace ran heavily on to a 
sandbank, heeling over as the stream caught her broadside. ‘The Lieutenant 
cursed the helmsman, the look-out, the artificer, and all hands. ‘They got out 
poles, reversed engines, shoved and swore, marvelling greatly that ‘‘ Pippin” should 
have thus played the “bloomin’ giddy goat.” 

“Well done!” whispered Hallett ; then he added aloud : 

“Lieutenant Pipson, while you are getting clear . . . clear, sir, I will take my 
boat ashore. Must get my fellows off to ‘Tombasco early. You, man, hail my 
boat.” 

The consul’s barge was headed for the shore ; the twelve black men in snowy 
white making the oars bend as they swung upon them. In the stern sheets 
were fifteen brown men in khaki, with towering turbans and bushy beards. ‘They 
sat erect, with their rifles between their knees, and an_ expression of proud 
indifference upon their keen faces. In their midst was the one white man; 
tall, calm and haughty, in a_ spotless drill uniform and pith helmet. ‘The 
gamins of Ilutu yelled delight, for it was a gorgeous spectacle. ‘Their seniors 
looked on, chattering excitedly. The consul landed with his police, and the 
crowd retired to watch their proceedings with ill-concealed anxiety. ‘Twelve men 
fell in for inspection, and after a few brief words of instruction to their sergeant, 
marched away by the path into the jungle. They vanished in the tangle of 
undergrowth, leaving the white man leaning on his cane, as he puffed a cheroot, 
with two armed men behind him. Five hundred citizens of Ilutu pointed 
derisively as they laughed at such folly. 

Still the king gave no sign. ‘The palace was apparently deserted. Only one 
man stood before it: a fat negro in a grotesque uniform. Round his loin-cloth 
was buckled a black varnished belt, from which was suspended a European infantry 
sword of modern pattern. ‘The consul advanced and, pausing, tapped its 
scabbard with his cane. ‘The major-domo grinned insolently and said: 

“The king sleeps.” 

“ Awake him !” 

“ He has friends with him.” 

“Truly, for I have come as his friend.” 

The man remained stationary until they had passed him. Then, hastening 
forward, he drew back the mat from the palace door and followed the consul and 
his escort. 

Ibrahim, Sultan of Ilutu, squatted on the greasy wooden stool which constituted 
his throne, made no movement. ‘The indolence and unrestrained passions of 
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his negro ancestors 
had long before over- 
come the thin Arabic 
strain, of which little 
remained but its 
treachery and vanity. 
Gazing at the consul 
with an__ insolent 
smile, he said not 
a word. 

“Ts this a fitting 
welcome for the 
Queen of England’s 
servant ?” demanded 
Colonel Hallett. 

The smile broad- 
ened into a _ grin, 
and the sound which 
escaped from his lips 
was suggestive of 
negro minstrelsy, 

“T am here to 
warn you,” said the 
consul sternly. 
“News has been 
brought to me, and 
I bid you beware. 
‘The arm of England 
isfar-reaching, even to 
chastise such dogs as 
you, if need be. Why 
did you not welcome 
me when I landed?” 

The king placed 
his hands upon his 
goodly paunch, and, 
rolling on his seat, guf- 
fawed right merrily. 

“There be other white men who give presents,” he spluttered ; ‘‘and-you of 
England are their slaves. I, too, have news of you. Your master has been to my 





‘The appearance of a steamer . . . naturally caused considerable excitement.” 


court, and I also am his servant.” 

“Oh! Ibrahim,” cried Hallett, with a savage laugh, “have a care. The white 
man who has cajoled you is a fool, like yourself. Where are his guns ? Where 
are his boats? Have you seen them? for you will surely see mine. Give me the 
flag you dared to hoist upon my approach.” 

The king looked disconcerted. For an instant the craft of the Arab claimed 
him, but negro -vanity prevailed and he deliberately spat upon the English 
consul. 

There was a movement of arms as the startled Sikhs swore involuntarily. 
Colonel Hallett was ghastly pale ; his lips quivered, but he repeated firmly: “The 
flag, you dog!” 
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The king did not laugh. He was beginning to feel uncomfortable. “Go in 
peace, O servant of the white Queen,” he commenced courteously. 

“The flag, you fool, that I may judge who has deceived you!” thundered the 
consul. 

From behind his throne he produced the flag of a European Power, which 
Colonel Hallett received, and, unfolding it in his hand, said: “ Listen, Ibraham ! 
the man who gave you this rag is a liar and a fool. His boats and men are many 
months’ journey from here, while mine even now lie off your palace. My police 
have now gone inland to Tombasco to cut off your retreat. ‘Truly, the white 
man has dug a pit into which you are about to fall. You tell me the English 
are his slaves”—his voice grew stern and hard—“ then thus I treat this flag, that 
you may know we English rule wherever running water flows.” 

Rending the bunting, he flung it on the ground and, setting his foot upon it, 
smiled, for through the palace wall there came to him an oath common in a 
European State. 

“ And spitting upon me, you bid me go in peace.” His voice rose high, as, 
grasping the cane, he quivered with a passion before which the black man quailed. 
Bringing it down across the king’s bare shoulders, he yelled: ‘‘That is from the 
Queen—that is from her servant—that is from me—that is from my men.. .” 

The blows showered upon him. He staggered upon his feet, but the consul 
gripped him. ‘The major-domo half drew his sword, but a Sikh covered him with 
a rifle. 

“Now, hear me, Ibrahim, and treasure my words,” he said quietly. “ The 
white Queen’s wrath is aroused by your folly, nor will it be appeased until the 
white man who has lied to you is driven forth.” 

Flinging the cowed negro from him, he kicked a pile of spears and muskets 
towards him and pointed significantly at them. ‘Then turning upon his heels 
he stalked from the palace followed by the Sikhs, who only paused to give the 
king and his prime minister the butts of their rifles in the region of their digestive 
organs. 

Without, a thousand natives had gathered for the shooting, but they no longer 
laughed and chattered, for evidently the promised entertainment had been disarranged. 
They crowded away from the angry white man, who passed swinging his cane with 
the two unconcerned policemen at his heels. ‘There was something threatening 
in the silence aboard the pinnace and the boats, which now lay close in shore. 
Suddenly there was the sharp ping of a rifle—the pinnace crew afterwards swore 
that a white man fired it from the king’s house. A Sikh went down with an angry 
yelp. His companion swung round and returned the shot. The consul, picking 
up the wounded man and his rifle, continued the retreat without the slightest 
haste. There was a shower of badly aimed musket-balls. Then came the click 
and whirr of the Maxim from the bows of the launch, and two crashing volleys 
from the cutter. A dozen natives were stretched on the ground, others rolled and 
yelled in agony, while a few dragged themselves towards the jungle. ‘The town 
was silent and deserted. 

“?Strewth, yer honour, it’s a V.C. job,” cried Pinkbeard, as he received the 
wounded man in his arms. 

“Tt would be a soft one,” laughed Hallett. ‘ Niggers with gaspipe muskets 
are not particularly dangerous.” 

He turned to the man, who was shot through the thigh, and, raising his head 
on his arms, said, in a strangely soft voice :— 

“All is well. It is but a flesh wound, brother.” 
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“Grasping the cane, he quivered with passion.” 


‘Colonel sahib!” murmured the man, flushing with pride at his reward. 


* % * * * * * 


“A smart affair,” cried Pipson, welcoming him with a radiant face. 
“Not bad,” assented the consul. 
‘But what about your fellows ?” 


‘ 


“They have been taught to take care of themselves, and are now waiting their 
call for the second act.” 
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“Eh! I thought it was over.” 
“T trust not... . Boy, a whiskey peg. Pipson, pray join me.” 

“Your man seriously injured?” inquired the lieutenant, following the political 
officer's example and lighting a cheroot. 

“Oh, no! I see your fellows are plugging the shot-holes in a most seamanlike 
fashion. I wouldn't lose one of my Punjabi brothers for a month’s pay ; they are 
rare fighters.” 

“Tt’s to be hoped so,” said the lieutenant drily, wondering what fate was in 
store for the “brothers” this grim cynic had sent into the jungle. His indifference 
for Colonel Hallett was gradually strengthening into a dislike, for the British officer, 
on land or sea, rightly considers it his duty to be with his men, if danger threatens 
them. 

“Will you be good enough to drop down the river for about half a mile? We 
can find a more sheltered place in which to pass the day. Aren’t you ready for 
tiffin ?” 

“Colonel Hallett,” cried the lieutenant aghast, “have you forgotten the party 
ashore ? Dash it, sir, if anything happens, it will appear as if we deserted them 

for the sake of tiffin.” 

“ Just so,” agreed the consul, smiling pleasantly ; “something will happen when 
we've gone to tiffin.” 

“Tl be hanged if I go.” ; 

“Lieutenant Pipson, I request you to withdraw,” said Hallett coldly. ‘ My 


men are borne in mind as far as the exigencies of their service permits. ‘They 
will do their duty, and I need not remind you of yours.” 
* * + * * * * 


“Ever been rabbit shooting?” inquired Hallett, an hour later, when the little, 


expedition was comfortably moored in shore. 

No words had passed between them, and they now sat face to face across an 
improvised table at tiffin. The repast was excellent, but the food stuck in honest 
Pipson’s throat, for he was still thinking bitterly of his companion’s “ brothers.” 

“Yes,” he growled. 

“And you have therefore observed,” continued Hallett, “that they keep in 
their burrows as long as any guns are in sight. Listen!” 

From the direction of Ilutu there came the sounds of an ever-increasing tumult. 

“I do not admire your simile, Colonel Hallett,” said his companion. ‘I have 
not been long enough on the coast to regard any human beings as rabbits.” 

“Tt is certainly a little offensive to the precepts of Exeter Hall, for instance. 

May I give you more curry? my boy is great at it... but the service of 
the British Empire requires watchdogs by sea and land, fierce hunting-dogs, and, 
occasionally, ferrets ‘ 

“What a devil of a row!” exclaimed Pipson, startled out of his angry reserve. 

“The dark gentlemen are merely arguing,” explained the consul calmly, wiping 
his moustache. ‘“ As yet there has been no firing.” 

Pipson sprang up and hastened forward. On the half deck the unwounded 
Sikh stood alone, listening with unconcern to the hubbub. 

““What did Colonel Hallett do in the palace?” he demanded. 

The man saluted, and repressing a smile of intense gratification, answered : 
“Captain sahib, they who walk in the gracious shadow of Hallett sahib have no 
eyes.” 

“Confound it!” cried the sailor. “ What about your comrades ?” 
“Captain sahib, they are in the hands of Allah and our colonel sahib.” 
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“The consul, picking up the wounded man and his rifle, continued the retreat. 


Hours passed slowly; the blue-jackets smoked, or slept in peace. The noise 
in the town rose and fell. The consul listened to it intently, as if he were a 
physician watching a dangerous case. Only Lieutenant Pipson writhed at inaction. 
At last there was a sound of musket-shots, then the sharp reports of rifles. 

“Colonel Hallett,” he exclaimed, with ill-concealed triumph, “ they are going for 
your men!” 
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“That is not the bark of a Martini,” replied Hallett calmly. 
It strikes me, Pipson, something mysterious is happening.” 
“ Cutter, bring your line aboard,” yelled Pipson. ‘Stand by your engines——” 


“* Boy, my glasses. 





“ Easy, Mr. Pipson, easy,” murmured the consul, scanning the upper reach of 


the river with his glasses. “We must not throw away your sailor men.” 

From over the jungle-covered bank came the deadened sound of three volleys. 

“ Ah! now my Sikhs are in it. No haste, Mr. Pipson, please. No haste. | 
understand these gentry, and they are fighting among themselves. A_ revolution, 
no doubt, and all we require is to be in time to elect a new monarch 
for them.” 

“The ways of you political officers are dark,” said Pipson heartily, being 
eager to make amends for his display of temper. ‘‘ Now I understand your stage- 
craft. Will you ring up the curtain for Act 2, Colonel Hallett? Enter, steam 
pinnace towing cutter with merry Jack ‘Tars to rescue the oppressed.” 

“Thanks, Pipson,” he said smiling gravely, with the glasses still levelled upon 
the river. Then he cried, “There are bodies floating down. Full steam, 
Lieutenant Pipson ! ” 

‘Together, they stood behind the Maxim in the bows as the pinnace laboured 
up stream once more. 

“ Look, sir,” cried Dyer excitedly, pointing to a corpse which was floating 
towards them—‘“a white man! 1 knowed it. All hands saw him loose off at the 
consul from the palace this morning. He’s the bloke what shot our nigger. I 
knowed it was a white man.” 

His officer checked him, as Colonel Hallett exclaimed, ‘‘This is most serious. 
There is some very special devilry afoot. We must land at once. There may be 
survivors. That black brute has gone for some wretched trader, in revenge for the 
hiding I gave him.” 

“What! did you really thrash the black beast?” asked Pipson. 

“Well, I promised to, and love to keep my word. Besides, he spat upon me, 
and I am Her Britannic Majesty’s consul.” 

“Colonel Hallett, forgive me,” said the lieutenant, extending his hand. “I dared 
to imply doubts as to your personal courage.” 

“It was foolhardiness, and Din Mahommed alone has suffered.” 

“No wonder those Sikhs worship your shadow.” 

“Shall we prepare to land?” suggested the consul. 

When the /ectors leapt ashore and fell in with fixed bayonets, the Ilutuans 
welcomed them with cheers. Judging by the state of the cultivated ground and 
the excited condition of the natives, the morning had been particularly busy. But 
the scattered packs and bales showed that it had not been a matter of local 
politics. ‘There were no wounded, and the dead had already started on their last 
journey down the river. 

* Slope—arms !” 

The bayonets flashed in the sunlight. 

“ By the right—quick march !” 

The line advanced, with a flapping of white duck and a swinging of ‘bare 
brown arms. ‘The lieutenant was in position, and the consul strode on the flank. 
The crowd opened right and left to swallow them, while Pinkbeard on the pinnace 
swung round his cherished Maxim and stood by. Before the palace they saw the 
Sikhs standing at ease with three foreign negroes, prisoners, in their midst. Then 
came the king in full regalia attended by his prime minister, who carried his 
European sword drawn and stained with blood. 
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“How now, Ibrahim?” demanded the consul, speaking his bastard Arabic : 
“what folly is this ?” 

“Truly I am the servant of the white Queen, for he who lied to me is there.” 
The king pointed to’the river. “I have done well?” 

“That you shall know hereafter.” 

And passing on, the consul inspected his police and their prisoners. 

+ * * * * # * 

A few months later Colonel Hallett dined aboard the //ector, where one member 
of the wardroom mess was now constantly singing his praises. Pinkbeard and Dyer 
manned the gangway, and were overjoyed at his courteous recognition, for the 
lower deck hands having pieced together and embroidered a yarn were of the 
unanimous opinion that he ought to be a sailor. Over the pegs and cigars he 
produced a copy of the TZtmes, and read for the benefit of his hosts. “A 
mysterious and unfortunate occurrence is reported from the East coast, from which 
it is feared that a disaster has overwhelmed an explorer and his caravan. ‘The 
information obtainable is of the most meagre description. Apparently the party was 
resting in the village of an insignificant native king, when their hosts, actuated by 
a desire for plunder, fell upon them. Consul Hallett was journeying up the river, 
with an escort from H.M.S. Hector, who promptly effected a landing. They 
were fortunately in time to rescue three survivors, natives of an inland African 
state, from whom no account of the expedition, or its members, could be elicited. 
‘The rescued men were conveyed in safety to the coast. The Sultan of Itulu has 
been compelled to accept British protection, which will assuredly prove a guarantee 
for his future good conduct.” 

“ Poor beggars!” said Pipson ; “I wonder who they were?” 

“ Africa is an admirable country for mysterious disappearances,” remarked Hallett. 
“Sometimes such events are an insurance against grave political situations: among 
the great Powers. I think, Pipson, we can flatter ourselves that on this occasion the 
fright we gave Ibrahim has saved at least one European ambassador a difficult 
negotiation.” 


>» 
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For a few minutes both men watched the wreaths of smoke curling from their 
cigars, then he continued : “‘ Do you remember my laughing the first day we were 
together ; and you were eager to share the jest?” 

“T think I do.” 

“T was thinking of rabbit shooting, and wondered how it felt to be a ferret 
and dive down into a crowded burrow.” 

“Well?” 

“T know now.” 

And at last Pipson understood. 

HARRY LANDER. 
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Fig. 1. Interior of an Engraver's Workshop in Florence, about the middle of the Sixteenth Century. 


After Stradanus. 
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ODERN research has shown that the tale told by Vasari of the accidental 
discovery of chalcography by the Florentine goldsmith Finiguerra, when 
taking an impression on moistened paper from a wnied/o-work Pax or 

sacred tablet, does not deserve the credence with which art historians had formerly 
received it. Let this be as it may, it is certain that Florence was the home of 
some of the earliest engravers on copper. Hence, when the Flemish artist emigré, 
Joanes Stradanus, settled down in the beautiful city on the Arno, and, about the 
year 1550 or 1560, drew the picture with which our present article opens, the art 
of taking impressions from designs engraved on copper plates had been known 
for more than a century in the principal art centres of Southern Europe. 

With us progress had been much slower, for the two contemporaries of 
Stradanus, Thomas Gemini and Roger, were, about the year 1545, turning out 
the first copper engravings in England. What is probably the oldest English 
book adorned with this style of illustrations (/e the English translation of 
Vesalius’s “Anatomy ”) betrays the humility of spirit with which artists in those 
days regarded their craft. ‘‘ Accepte, jentill reader”—so the preface commences 
“this Tractise of Anatomie, thankfully interpreting the labours of ‘Thomas Gemini 
the workman. He that with his great charge, watch, and travayle, hath set out 
these figures in pourtrature, will most willingly be amended, or better perfected of 
his own workmanship if admonished.” 

Our picture of the interior of an engraver’s establishment in Florence was no 
doubt drawn from life, for there must have been more than one such art workshop 
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in that town; though, curiously enough, none of Stradanus’s designs were engraved 
in that city, but were invariably sent across the Alps or round by sea to distant 
Antwerp, where the various members of the Galle family, who were among the 
first to place the reproduction of copper engravings on an essentially commercial 
basis, not only engraved, but also published in surprising quantities the work of 
their italianised countryman. 

If we examine the details of this interesting picture, we find that although 
many of the tools resemble those in use to-day, and the principles of the process 
of printing were perfectly well understood, the presses were still of a primitive 
type, while the manner of drying the prints by hanging them on strings in 
washerwoman fashion would hardly satisfy the demands of modern business men. 
So essentially belonging to the nineteenth century does the art of producing 
illustrations seem, that it is not till one sees pictures such as this one that one 
realises the gradual growth of the art of which so much is demanded to-day. 
The gentleman with a dagger at his side, examining his proof, the dress of the 
quaint little apprentices, and that of the workmen, are all features in amusing 
contrast to modern usages. 

We now reach the last picture of Stradanus’ ova Reperta series, illustrating 
as it does the arts and crafts of his time rather than the “ New Inventions” which 
the title would lead us to expect. The one picture to which we have not yet 
referred introduces us to the subject illustrated by the next series with which we 
propose to deal. This latter is a collection of five engravings called Vermis Sericus, 
dealing with sericulture. In Stradanus’s day the culture of the silkworm was 
occupying the attention of the civilised world to a surprising extent, and it was 
specially in Italy that the rearing of the silkworm received the greatest attention. 
































Fig. 2. Persian Monks presenting to the Emperor Justinian the first eggs of the Silkworm brought to Europe. 
After Stradanus. 
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Stradanus’s genius revelled in depicting spectacular pageants of all sorts; hence 
the well-known old story of the secret introduction of the first eggs brought to 
Europe from Asia by two Persian missionary monks, who, at the risk of their 
lives, hid their precious burden in their pilgrims’ staves, and presented them to 
the Emperor Justinian, was a subject that appealed strongly to our artist’s imagina- 
tion. ‘This opening scene in the history of an important industry Stradanus drew, 
as can be seen at a glance at Fig. 2 and Fig. 3, in a manner that betokens 
no overpowering regard for verisimilitude. In the former—the last one from the 
Nova Reperta—the two footsore monks are presenting the staff to Justinian, who 
is comfortably seated on his throne; while in the latter the Emperor is represented 
in a decidedly less comfortable pose, seated stirrupless on a prodigiously short- 
bodied steed. ‘True, just one thousand years lay between the event and the period 





Fig. 3. Another version of the last scene by the same artist. 


when our artist designed these two inconsistent pictures, so perhaps it merges on 
the hypercritical to quarrel with one whose pencil has left us so many other 
indubitably correct records. In the former picture Stradanus employs the orthodox 
means, this time in the shape of a canvas on the wall of the throne-room, to 
arouse the onlooker’s imagination in the direction in which he wishes it to travel. 

The four other Vermis Sericus engravings portray some quaint incidents in 
sericulture. Fig. 4 shows us how the eggs were sorted, then how they were sprayed 
with wine, which was supposed to strengthen them. ‘The girl seated in the centre, 
nearest the table, has filled her mouth with wine, and is in the act of squirting it 
over the eggs—a process which reminds one rather of the fashion in vogue among 
Chinese laundrymen on the Pacific Coast, where they squirt water in much the 
same manner over the shirt-fronts they are getting up. After being dried, the eggs 
were placed in small bags ; and these, as we see in the picture, the females placed 
in their bosoms for the sake of warmth. 
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For another reason this. engraving is of interest ; for Stradanus, by making its 
scene a handsomely furnished chamber and the women to represent a superior 
class, much above the type of ordinary labourer which we notice in the other 
pictures, wanted to give expression to the fact that sericulture was in his time one 
of the industries in which the upper and even the aristocratic classes could engage. 
In Venice there were, we know, three of these superior trades—viz., the production 
of silk, of glass, and of drugs. In Florence, where, as early as the thirteenth 
century, thousands of persons were occupied in the business, it had been introduced 
from Palermo, whither King Roger of Sicily, a.p. 1147, had forcibly carried off a 
large number of the inhabitants of Corinth and Athens skilled in sericulture. 

But if such drastic measures were employed in the early days to introduce 
sericulture into Europe, not much less strict ordinances were enforced some 


Fig. 4. Ladies of position engaged in the Culture of the Silkworm in the Sixteenth Century 
After Stradanus. 


centuries later in repression of the extravagance caused by the industry. At the 
very time when Stradanus was presumably designing these very pictures, Queen 
Mary passed a sumptuary law providing that all persons, other than magistrates and 
persons of quality, who wore silk were to be imprisoned for three months and forfeit 
ten pounds, 

Up to Stradanus’s time England’s chief supply came from France, into which 
country the manufacture of silk was introduced, according to most writers, by 
Louis XI. about 1430. The more general use of silk by the English people 
seemed to have aroused the fear that the home manufactured textiles would suffer 
in consequence. Soon afterwards the Netherlands became a dangerous rival of 
France for the supply of silken fabrics to England. A contemporary writer 
thus expresses himself, it is rather interesting to hear, concerning the trade 
between England and Antwerp: ‘“They—the merchants of the latter town—buy 
infinitely, but it is to sell again. They are the great masters of Indian spices and 
iI 
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Fig. 5. Attending to the Silkworm: a scene ina Sixteenth-Century Manufactory of Silk. 
After Stradanus. 


Persian silks, yet wear plain linen and feed upon their own fish and roots. They 
sell the finest of their own cloths to France, and buy coarse cloth out of England 
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Fig. 6. Supplying fresh leaves to the Silkworm; a scene in a Sixteenth-Century Manufactory of Silk, 


After Stradanus, 
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for their own wear ; they send abroad the best of their own butter, and buy the 
cheapest out of Ireland or the north of England for their own use.” 

After the destruction of Antwerp and its commerce by the Duke of Parma 
(1585) a great number of silk manufacturers and dealers took refuge in England, 
and gave a powerful impulse to our home manufacture. Thus, in consequence of 
the miserable fate which Philip II.’s fanatical reign had imposed upon the Netherlands, 
which, when he came to the throne, was commercially by far the most important 
country in Europe, there existed about a hundred years later already some forty 
thousand persons in London engaged in various ways in the silk trade. The silk 
throwsters of London formed themselves into a guild as early as 1562, but they 
were incorporated only A.D. 1629. 

But now to return, after this lengthy digression, to our illustrations. Fig. 


un 





Fig. 7. Reeling off the Silk Thread in a Sixteenth-Century Silk Manufactory. 


After Stradanus. 


makes us acquainted with the process, known to many a schoolboy, of rearing 
the worm upon the leaves of the white mulberry-tree, which, similar to the 
Bombyx mori, is a native of the Celestial Kingdom. ‘The women forming the 
centre group are apparently watching the change of skin which occurs when the 
first one becomes too small for its body. It is, as every one knows, a wonderful 
evolution. Fastening to adjacent objects silken threads, the insect thus anchors 
its old shell, after which it creeps out of it. Should the skin break and a portion 
of it remain attached to the body, it generally results in death in consequence of 
the compression. So rapid is its growth, if all goes well, that in five days 
another moult is necessary; and this periodical shedding of its skin is repeated 
in all four times before the caterpillar, after an enormous consumption of leaves, 
has reached its full size, when it is about three inches long. 

Fig. 6 shows us the process of renewing the leaves on the wickerwork trays 
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After Stradanus. 


Fig. 9. Coral Fishing. 


After Stradanus. 
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where the worms pass their luxurious if short existence prior -to the all-important 
cocooning. ‘This the caterpillar begins by forming a loose structure of floss silk, 
and then, within it, the closer texture of its nest, at which it continues to work 
until it is gradually lost sight of within its own beautiful winding-sheet, five days 
being occupied in this process, ‘Taking no food and emitting some three hundred 
yards of silk thread has greatly diminished the insect’s size, As soon as the 
cocoon is finished it becomes an apparently inanimate chrysalis, in which state it 
continues for two or three weeks, when it bursts through the silken walls as a 
winged insect—the silk moth. In this brief stage of its existence it lives but a 
few days, during which the female lays its eggs and then dies. 

But this last chrysalis stage only those that are required for the propagation 





Fig. 10. How Naphtha was collected by ‘“Sponging up” in the Sixteenth Century. 
After Stradanus. 


of their species ate allowed to reach; for the breaking through of the cocoon by 
the moth breaks the thread, and hence all cocoons used for the manufacture of 
the precious textile are thrown into hot water or exposed to great heat in an oven, 
in order to destroy the chrysalis inside. ‘This process we see illustrated in the 


last of the Vermis Sericus pictures. It also shows us how crude an arrangement 
sufficed in Stradanus’s day for reeling off the silk thread, and in this respect the 
progress in industrial skill had been infinitesimal. For according to Chinese 


authorities the art of silk-reeling was known in China a century before the date 
usually assigned to the Biblical deluge; and we are informed by Hawae-nantze, in 
an ancient Chinese work called the Silkworm classic, that the principal queen of 
Ka Hwangte (2640 B.c.) already reared silkworms! Coming to later times, 
sericulture played an important ré/e in the domestic life of many European 
countries during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as a glance at contemporary 
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literature will show. Thus the JAZaison Rustique, or The Countrey Farme as the 
English edition was called, a wonderful work of general information of which 
alone in France ninety-eight editions were printed, and which was translated into 
all modern languages, has many pages filled with matter, recipes, etc., relating 
to the silkworm. 

Turning now to pastures new, we conclude our brief examination of Stradanus’s 
description of ancient industries by three prints selected from the once _ highly 
popular series called Venationes Ferarum, Avium, Piscium, which consists of over i 
a hundred plates. Figs. 8 and 9g relate respectively, as it is almost unnecessary 
to say in view of their self-explanatory character, to pearl and coral fishing ; while 
the last one shows us how naphtha was ‘“ spunged up” by Sicilian fishermen. ‘The 


battleship in the background approaching under full sail with its two pieces of ¢ 
ordnance en darbette, and the evident hurry of the fishermen’s proceeding, makes us 


suspicious that we have to do with naphtha poachers. 





The Latin legend underneath Fig. 8 contains one curious reference—namely, the 
remark that the natives of India stop up their nostrils and rud their ears with a 
liquid before diving. It would have been interesting to know the nature of this ‘e 
liqueur, as an old French sixteenth-century scribe has translated it on the margin 
of one of the several sets in the writer’s possession. 

Taking Stradanus’s engravings as a whole, there is much that is vague and 
there is also a good deal that is entirely incorrect about them; but we must not 
forget what an astonishingly dense veil of ignorance, from a modern standpoint, 
still shrouded everything outside the immediate home surroundings of the general 
public three hundred and fifty years ago. Looked at in this light, their educational 
value must have been great; and the fact that a briskly thriving trade sprang up 
in the reproduction of his works, is the best proof of the popularity they enjoyed. 


W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 
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THE OUTLAW. 
BEING THE NARRATION OF A PORTION OF THE CAREER OF 
OLIVER CHALLEN, LATE CAPTAIN R.A. 


II. THE TWO CABS AND THE OVEN. 


T falls, I think, to few people to suffer so huge a revolution in life as I had 
experienced. Here was I—partly, no doubt, as you will justly urge, by my 
own precipitate acts—an outlaw, a pariah from society, a fugitive from justice. 

I was “wanted” upon a capital charge, as indeed I learned very soon. My flight 
from that accursed house was followed by the natural consequences. The two 
bodies were discovered by the police, and the woman told her tale, as she had 
threatened me. She was a resolute person, and I had in my panic thrown the 
opportunity into her hands. ‘That night I read the story of the murders in the 
evening papers. She had carried out her promise; it was said that the “ police 
were in possession of a letter which would afford a clue.” What that letter was I 
did not doubt. I looked upon myself with formidable terror. From my rooms I 
had taken train into the country; but that night I put down the paper and crept 
back to London—afraid. I was safer in that monstrous hive of human creatures. 
And now began a period in my history to which I can look back with no 
feeling but horror, I lived in mean suburban parts, terrified to make an acquaint- 
ance, and, for a time, set a-trembling should a voice address me. My money 
failing, I was compelled to descend into a lower stratum, and soon I was at 
the first stages of despair. I slept in a garret in some slums across the river, 
not far from Cherry Gardens 
nothing to do, and at the sound of a policeman’s footsteps fled into by-ways. I 
was sorely driven for money, and I had no means of getting at my bank. I 
dared not. But after some time I fell into the habit of my unfortunate class ; 
I began to be accustomed to be “ wanted,” and to live mechanically in my new 
conditions. ‘The adjustment had been painful, but it was now roughly accomplished. 
I was still like a hare «with my eye upon the dogs, but I was no _ longer 





save the mark! I walked the streets by day with 


possessed with the terror of them all day and all night. I made shift to go 
about with some degree of complacency and ease. I knew now what to avoid, 
and what risks might be properly run. I was not so fearful of recognition among 
the millions of the faces in the Metropolis. I was, in fact, acclimatising myself. 
But, together with this increase in my confidence, came a growing destitution. 
I often went without food, and at last I was confronted face to face with the 
prospect of starvation. It was with the feeling that I must do something, make a 
strenuous effort to prepare a future for myself, that I wandered one sour March 
evening into the neighbourhood of Piccadilly. I usually kept farther East, and 
haunted the Strand, the Borough, or Islington. I had managed up to this time 
to keep my clothes respectable. I had but the one suit (for the others had long 
since gone, with all my personal effects of value); but though shining somewhat 
with use it was still neat and advertised its West End origin. I turned presently 
Copyright 1900 by Henry Brereton Marriott Watson. 
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into a narrow street of Mayfair with a definite intention. I was desperate, I had 
brought myself to the pitch through thinking, and I had made up my mind. I 
would see if Roach, my doctor and an old friend of ten years’ standing, could 
give me any help. Till now I had communicated with none of my former 
acquaintances ; fear and shame alike held me back. But I would try Roach. 
I rapped on the door and rang the bell, and I leave you to conceive with what 
thoughts I waited there upon the steps. A man-servant opened the door. Dr. 
Roach was out! At once I had a terrible feeling of disappointment, mingled with 
relief ; and murmuring I would call again, and refusing my name, I turned away. 
The man closed the door. For a moment I stood there upon the stone steps, 
considering anxiously, when my ear was caught by a voice which appeared to 
address me from the road. I looked down, and in the faint light could just 
make out the figure of a little old woman, very curiously dressed. 

“My tibby,” said she, or some such words. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said, and stepping quickly into the street beside her, 
I eyed her with some curiosity, for she was an odd sight. A certain look of 
guile lurked in the smile which puckered her withered face. 

“My tibby,” said she again: “T’ll swear you're straight now.” 

“ And what if I am?” I said, examining her narrowly. 

That smirking countenance blandished me, while all the time I was conscious 
a pair of keen eyes that scrutinised me closely. 

“You're safe, ducky darling?” queried the old creature, leering at me. 

“Tt depends,” I replied vaguely. ‘It depends upon the party.” 

“Oh, I can count up my fives,” said the hag with a grin. 

“T’ll take your word for that,” I answered, “and my own senses. You see I 
know a straight person like yourself.” 

“There’s a tidy sum on it, my tibby,” said the old woman. 

“If there wasn’t,” said I bluntly, “do you think I should be wasting my time 
with you?” I began to grow interested. 

“A bit of flimsy,” said she, with a grin. 

I stared at her; and in my state of desperation the adventure warmed my 
spirits; and “On that news,” said I, “I am good for anything.” 

The old woman nodded at me, and, glancing about her as though she feared 
to be overheard, whispered in my ear in her harsh, wheedling voice. 

“You will find a cab before the ‘Eagle.’ You know the old word.” 

**T know several,” said I indifferently. “ Which?” 

“Go to the devil,” she whispered. “Be quick: there’s money in time.” 

I nodded, and, wheeling about, strode down the street. You will ask why I 
committed myself in this ridiculous fashion to an unknown and possibly a perilous 
adventure. But in truth I was now at the end of my patience, and it somehow 
seemed that I could fare no worse than I had been faring. At -least, here was a 
better business than walking the streets and flying into alleys upon the sight of a 
policeman. ‘The tavern she had indicated lay a little way down the street, and 
in front a hansom cab was drawn up, and a smart-coated driver was engaged in 
pulling at a cigar. I hailed him. 
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“Engaged, sir,” said the man, without pulling the cigar from his lips. 

For a moment I hesitated, and then “Nonsense!” I said sharply. The man 
cast a glance at me, and I met his gaze fully. 

“Engaged,” said he sullenly, and surveying me with lowering brows. I drew 
back, and quickly an inspiration took me. “Go to the devil,” said I, in a tone 
of indifference. 
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“ Right, sir,” was the response ; after a momentary hesitation, “ Jump in.” 

I obeyed the invitation, leaping from the kerb, and, leaning back, folded my 
arms, awaiting with curiosity what should follow. It may have been that the 
cabman was still uncertain, or that he was merely putting a second test according 
to his orders ; but he opened the spy-hole above. ‘ Where to, sir?” he asked, in 
the formal tone of his calling. 

This time I did not look up. ‘I have already given you your instructions,” I 
said. ‘“ Oblige me by looking sharp.” 

The trap fell, and the horse set off at a smart pace, carrying me to some place 
of which I was ignorant, and on some mission of which I had not the least idea. 
Yet by this time, so far from being alarmed I was pleasantly excited, and I sat 
comfortably in my seat, watching the lights as they swept by, and idly speculating 
upon the destination to which I was being driven. The cab crossed Westminster 
Bridge sharply, and came unexpectedly to a pause beyond the Canterbury Music 
Hall. Here, seeing it was expected of me, I alighted, and stared about me. The 
cabman leaned over, and winking, but with a mighty grave face, uttered the words, 
“ Carnation—Blue tie.” 

His hand went down the street, and I nodded. I had not the least notion 
what this performance portended, but was quite willing to learn. I buttoned my 
coat about me, for the rain was falling hard, and walked on. I had not gone 
thirty paces, before my attention was struck by a second cab. ‘The driver sat 
cross-legged upon his box, chewed a stick, and displayed a gross and shabby red 
carnation in his button-hole. I noticed also that his tie was blue. 

“ Cab,” I called. 

“Engaged, sir,” said the man, without looking round. 

“Go to the devil,” I suggested pleasantly. 

“ Right, sir: jump in,” said the cabman, and alertly picked up his reins. 

Once inside, I was unable to detect in what direction I was being taken; for 
the darkness had streamed down with the rain, and the roads were merely lighted 
puddles. Moreover, the cabman dropped the glass with an apology. “ ‘The rain 
will spoil the velvet, sir,” was his plea, 

But I had a sense that I was now somewhere in the more secret and less 
reputable parts of Lambeth. 

Not long after I had come to this conclusion, the cab was pulled up before a 
mean little shop, which wore the appearance of a shabby bakery. As it seemed I 
was expected to get down, I did so, and turned my attention at once to the 
windows of the shop. As I wheeled about, a stout, ill-looking man, clothed in a 
great-coat and muffled closely in a dirty scarf, looked at me for a second, and 
then glanced swiftly away into the window. ‘The two of us stood for a space in 
silence, as if intent upon the dismal contents of the shop. I felt that now the 
affair was out of my hands, and that it was for some one else to make the next 
move. Moreover, the rain trickled from the gutters down my neck, and made me 
very uncomfortable. 

“You want the devil?” at last said the dirty man gruffly, and still gazing through 
the panes. 

“T do, my friend,” I answered, and met his eyes squarely. 

“You'd best follow me,” murmured the man after a pause, and turned and 
went into the shop, with me at his heels. 

The ill-looking fellow raised a flap in the counter, and pushed open a door 
beyond. I followed with brisk celerity, satisfied to be out of the dreary rain, and 


endeavouring to concentrate my wits upon the novel position. Through the house 
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we went, and issued on a stone yard, which in the darkness appeared to my 
senses to be backed by a low-lying building—no doubt the bakehouse. My guide 
entered this place, and I followed. Inside, the man paused, and throwing aside 
his huge, ill-fitting overcoat, discovered his face for the first time. It was not 
prepossessing, being large of mould and small of feature, and a_ huge tooth 
protruded from under his lip. 

“Pay in flimsy?” said he, apparently with a question in his voice, 

Not having the slightest inkling of the meaning of this, I assented mutely. 

The man opened the door of a huge oven, which I now perceived near by. 
He beckoned me forward, and himself, stooping, scrambled into the capacious 
cavern, where he stood or sat, his huge head showing indistinctly. For a moment, 
or rather more than a moment, seeing what was expected of me, I hesitated, and 
hung in doubt. It was still practicable for. me to make a bolt for the house, and 
trust to my luck to get through, and into the street. I had no doubt in my 
mind by this time that this was some hiding-place of criminals, thieves, or worse ; 
and for the first time I felt uneasy. But the hesitation passed, and I stepped 
forward instantly, and dropped into the oven beside my companion. 

“You're the proper kidney,” said he with a grin. “I’ve seen ’em shiver at 
this ’ere ’ole, when they wasn’t used to it. It does strike you clammy somehow.” 

As he ceased speaking he pulled-to the door, and the bottom of the oven 
seemed to me suddenly to fly from under us. I staggered, but supporting myself 
against the sides, recognised now that the place must be some sort of lift which 
was descending. Presently there came a bump, and the man, stepping out of the 
cage, pushed me roughly along a dark and narrow passage, which was sunk some 
fifteen feet or more below the surface. A dim light burned ahead, and the walls 
of that defile smelt damp, and struck a shiver through my body. But soon we 
entered upon a broad expanse of cellar, in which a candle burned, and which was 
partly furnished. Farther, a smaller cellar was piled with boxes, and_ still farther, 
I was ushered into a dismal, badly-lighted apartment, in the corner of which a 
man lay stretched upon a bed. 

Here my guide paused, and indicated the miserable bed with a crook of his finger. 

“He’s pretty bad, he is,” he whispered hoarsely; and as he spoke a small, 
elderly man, with no hair on his face, rose in the twilight by the bed. 

“S’elp me, doc. : you’ve about nicked it,” he said, in a friendly and somewhat 
oily voice. ‘Shall I show you the cove?” 

Like a flash now it came to me all at once upon what errand I was suppcesed 
to come. No doubt the mistake had been made by the old woman, who had 
taken me for Dr. Roach, from my presence on Roach’s threshold. ‘This supposition 
was suddenly confirmed the next moment. The small man, moving the candle, 
threw the light upon my face, and started. 

“Why, youre not-—” 
interposed : 


he began in alarm; but, quick as his thought, I 


“No; he was out. I am his partner. I suppose I will do as well.” 

The little man turned and questioned the long fellow with his eyes, and the 
latter nodded, whispering in a growl: “O.K. He came by Bill and Sam, and 
got the right pass.” 

Apparently content, the little man turned to me. 

“The doc. done for me at ’orspital,” he said, with a grin. ‘‘ He’s square,” 
and turning back the blanket with a movement of his arm, exposed to my 
eye the chest of the unconscious patient. It was with difficulty that I kept from 
a cry of horror—the wound was so ugly, and it scarce seemed possible that a 
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human creature could take so evil a hurt and still live. It was to succour this 
poor wretch, who, for all I knew, was even now fast sinking into the sleep of 
death, that I had been brought to this underground den. Alas! I had not the 
remotest knowledge of surgery, and I stood there wavering, with the inquisitive 
eyes of those two ruffians upon me, helpless, nonplussed, and with a growing sensation 
of fear. Yet upon the top of all a certain curious pity for that unconscious body 
took hold of me, and it was probably the peaceful influences of that benign 
compassion that served me in this desperate emergency. 

I turned to the small man. “TI had no idea it was so bad,” I said sharply. 
“ Why was not some hint given me? I have not any proper instruments. I must 
go for them.” 

The fellow interrogated his companion with his eyes. “ Well,” said he, “that’s 
a pity, ain't it? It mucks us up pretty well. Now, I suppose, he wou/d be 
pretty bad, wouldn’t he ?” 

“So bad,” I replied decidedly, “that unless I can get my instruments at once, 
it will be hopeless.” 

“Not to be done, governor,” said the big man. ‘ Here you’ve come, and here 
you must stay. Bill will do the trick for you.” 

I considered ; I had not anticipated this, and I had two ruffians to get rid of. 
“ Very well,” I resumed abruptly, and pulling a leaf from my pocket-book, scribbled 
upon it hastily. What I wrote was this: ‘“‘ You are requested to come with the 
bearer as speedily as possible. It is a matter of life and death.” I merely 
doubled the leaf across, and inscribed the address to Dr. Roach. 

“Read it if you like,’ I said, and handed it to the burly scoundrel, thus making 
my choice of what had the appearance of being the more dangerous antagonist. 

After a glance exchanged with the small man, the messenger left the cellar 
and the other seated himself in the corner. 

“Td best be sittin’ here,” he observed, “and I’d be honoured if you’d take a 
seat, mister.” 

I gazed at him reflectively. If it came to the worst, this was a poor opponent, 
and might be handled with dexterity; but I was not yet reduced to force. I 
bent over the patient, and examined the ghastly wound. 

“Bring some water,” I said peremptorily. 

The small man hesitated. 

“Do you hear? Water!” I commanded, in my most emphatic tones. 

“Why, o’ course, governor,” returned the little ruffian, hitching his trousers 
together as he rose. “I'll have him in in a jiffy.” 

He went out, warily watching me with his keen eyes. It was possible that he 
suspected something. He moved like a rat—ugly, lean, small, and brown, with 
the agate eyes of the cockney. 

The man upon the bed respired with difficulty ; his breath caught, and ceased. 
I had a horrible suspicion that he was dead. ‘The pallid face and the hideous 
wound drew my eyes with a terrible fascination. 

An abominable stillness prevailed in the room. I looked about me. The 
room beyond was lighted by a single guttering candle, flickering on the little ruffian’s 
face. Suddenly it toppled over, and, to the accompaniment of a foul oath, went 
out, and plunged the anterior cellar in darkness. 

In an instant I had an inspiration. I blew out the candle by me, and slipped 
swiftly in the direction of the entrance. Fortunately I struck it, and, groping 
noiselessly, passed within a yard of the cursing ruffian, who was fumbling in his 
pocket for matches. I had no notion of what lay beyond, but with my hand 
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upon the damp wall, moved with as great a speed as possible. I heard the noise 
of matches crackling on a box, and knew that there was but an instant between 
me and discovery. All at once my foot kicked upon a stone, dully, suddenly. 
Above was a second stone, and in a flash it came to me that this was a stairway. 
With my head bent, in order to avoid the low ceiling, I crept up the steps, and 
reached a stone landing, which was faintly illumined from an open door beyond. 
As I did so a light flared in the cellar below. There was no time to lose. I 
precipitated myself into the room, and pulled-to the door. When I had done so, 
I turned about, and found myself in the presence of a woman. 

She was young, of a rich brown colour, her eyes were large and glistening, and 
her handsome features might have fitted her for a painter’s model. Her scarlet 
bodice struck a high note in that dingy room. She leaned over the remnant of a 
fire, and stirred in an iron pot; but as the door shut, she started, and gazed at me 
in some alarm. I took the only course I perceived open to me; I flung myself 
upon her mercy. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said hurriedly: “I have strayed into this place by 
accident ; I am anxious to get out. But there is some one below who is aware of 
my presence. Can you help me?” 

Her swarthy face red with the fire, she looked me up and down with one 
hand upon her hip. 

“What are you doing here?” she asked abruptly. 

“JT was taken for a doctor to the man below. But I mean you no harm. I 
have not even the faintest idea what you are, or where this cellar is,” 

The woman considered. ‘ You're in a tight place,” she said, with a little laugh. 
“You bet your life you’re sorry you came.” 

**Oh, come,” said I, approaching the fire, and letting my eye fall upon her, 
*“T cannot say that. I should never have seen you otherwise.” 

She laughed again. “Stow that gab,” she said, but not unamiably.  ‘ You 
can’t fetch me.” 

“You must see that I am speaking in sincerity,” I urged, “for I could have 
wrung the neck of that little rat below.” 

The woman laughed louder than ever. “Oh, could you?” she cried; “ you’d 
best try. You don’t know Billy Bowers. Gawd love yer, what price ’Arry, too? 
Well, never mind: I like your spunk, and be ’anged to it.” 

“Tl te!l you what,” said I, fixing her with an admiring glance—for I saw the 
only chance was to ply boldly—‘ for two pins, I’d join you.” 

“Oh, you would, would you?” she said sarcastically. ‘‘ Well, perhaps you know 
what this is,” and she pointed at the pot which was simmering on the fire. 

I considered. “I should not be surprised,” I said slowly, “if it is a melting- 
pot.” I saw a look of wonder, even of fear, start in her face. ‘You see,” I 
continued, “if I meant any harm, I would not give myself away.” 

She said nothing, but at that moment, with my ears straining for any sounds 
within the cellars, I caught a noise of voices at the door. I sprang back as it 
opened, and seizing a poker, waited, determined to fight for it. ‘Iwo men entered, 
the little man, followed by a tall, gipsy-looking fellow, who bore some resemblance 
to the young woman near me. 

“Got ’im!” said Billy Bowers triumphantly. ‘‘I thought as ’ow he couldn’t a’ 
crep’ far. Ally allus ’ad a fancy for a ’andsome stranger.” 

The tall man took a step towards me, and I lifted my poker. 

“You will observe,” I said very coolly, “that I am in some manner prepared 
for you.” 
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The gipsy drew a revolver. ‘ You blank fool!” he answered. ‘ Fire-irons don’t 
make a noise down here.” 

I hope I did not blink, and there was a short silence while the tall man eyed 
me. ‘Who the devil are you,” he asked, “ who come masquerading as a doctor?” 
His accent was good, and he was evidently of superior stuff to his fellow. 

“T must own,” said I frankly, “that I was wrong to obtain access in the way 
I did, but the old woman gave me the chance, and put it into my head. And 
you will admit,” I added appealingly, ‘‘that it would have been more than natural 
to withstand the temptation.” 

“Who are you?” demanded the man in astonishment. 

I turned to the woman: something in her brown, shining eyes invited me. 
“Tt is not for me to make the confession,” I declared; ‘but I am not ashamed 
of it; on the contrary, I am proud of admiring Ally.” 

The man turned sharply on his sister, as she seemed to be. “Is this true?” 
he asked suspiciously, 

The girl had opened her mouth and her eyes at my words, but now she was 
stolid enough. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t it be?” she asked, in a somewhat sullen fashion. 
“Can't I have a bloke ?” 

“You have too many,” retorted her brother angrily. 

Ally put out her tongue, and winked at me, but I could perceive that she was 
trembling. Clearly she was in great awe of her brother, and her indifference 
was feigned. I measured by that the extent my gratitude must assume. 

“*T will answer for her,” I interposed, ‘that she shall have no more.’ 

The man regarded me rather savagely. ‘“ We’ve no room for the likes of you,” 
he said. “We've got no market for swells, nor has that gal there, as I'll show her.” 

“You'll show her nothing of the kind,” I retorted with asperity, handling my 
poker. “She shall be free to choose—as free as you are. You would make one 
law for her and another for yourself.” 

“That’s one for you, Jake,” said Ally saucily, but still shivering. Her fingers 
trembled on my arm, which she had clutched. 

“ Hold your tongue,” said Jake fiercely, “you damned creeping Jenny! I’ve 
had enough of you and your blokes. I'll have things respectable, or I'll know why. 
I won't have a trollop dancing about me. You'll have to mizzle, do you hear?” 

It was plain that he, in part at any rate, had got over his suspicions, and that 
his anger was directed upon the head of this offending woman, who had wantonly 
disgraced his family. The little ruffian called Billy Bowers whispered in his ears, 
and Jake scowled and nodded. His good-looking face was crossed with sullen fury. 

“Leave me alone,” he said sulkily. ‘I know what to do, don’t I?” and 
turning again to the woman against whom his wrath was directed, “ You’ve got 
notice to quit, Ally,” he said. 

“T am sufficiently a gentleman, sir,” I interposed with austerity, “not to press 
my attentions where they are unwelcome,” and made a movement, as if in dis- 
pleasure, towards the door. 

I had looked upon this stratagem as desperate in truth, but I had hoped that 
it might succeed from its very boldness. But, as it happened, Billy Bowers jumped 
to the door, drawing an ugly knife. 

“No, you don’t, mister,” said he, grinning. “You don’t get out of here, 
whoever you are, and Ally or no Ally.” 

At the words the girl’s face darkened with a sudden tide of blood, and seizing 
the poker, which I had dropped, she darted in a passion at Bowers, and struck at 
him. Plainly, whatever was her feeling towards her brother, she stood in no terror 
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of his companion. ‘The iron fell on Bowers’ shoulder, and he cried out in 
mingled pain and anger; then he rushed upon her with his knife. 

“You devil! would you?” he yelled. 

“Steady ! Stash it,” called Jake loudly; but Bowers paid no heed. I saw the 
knife uplifted for an instant, and next moment I shot forward, and delivering a 
blow between the eyes, sent the little bully like a log to the stone floor. As 
he fell, a drop of red gleamed on his knife; and Ally fell also. She struggled 
to a sitting posture, and made an attempt to get up, but unavailingly. “ You done 
it now, you little beast!” she exclaimed, something between jeering and _ yelling. 
‘Jake, he’s done it now.” 

Her brother stared. ‘ What the he began angrily ; but in quick alarm 
I made an exclamation, and stepping forward leaned over the woman and took 
her in my arms. She had the appearance of one stricken by a fatal blow. 

“The scoundrel’s stabbed her,” I cried. 

“ He’s too bloomin’ ready with his knife,” growled Jake. 

“Man, don’t you understand?” I called in excitement. ‘ She’s dangerously 
wounded. Ally, look up, look up!” 

The girl’s head had fallen, and I raised it gently. ‘To my wonder, in that 
faint light she seemed to turn an eye on me and wink. Bowers still lay in 
a heap on the floor. “Get water,” I commanded hastily, dimly perceiving that 
something was intended, and unconsciously playing the same trick a second time 
in that abominable cellar of crime. Jake hurried from the room. 

* Are you hurt?” I whispered to the girl. 

“By God, I like to hear you,” she replied. “I like your voice; I wish you 
were a bloke of mine. That mean hound has put a gimlet in my arm, but 
it don’t want no water. See here, I’ve stupefied Jake with this; you mustn’t let 
on. You stood by me, and I like your pluck: now’s your chance. ‘They'll never 
let you go—I know ’em. It’s not for nothing we’re "—she lowered her voice to a 
whisper—“by the main drain. Try the cupboard back of the room where the 
man lies. You'll never manage the oven by yourself. See? Now kiss me. I 
reckon you’re my young man, ain’t you?” 

I stooped and did so; at the same moment Jake returned, and moodily offered 
me a ewer of water. Ally sighed, stretched herself and lay still, and I took my 
cue. I laid her down. 





“She’s gone,” I said solemnly. 

Jake stared, and for the first time a look resembling horror dawned in his face. 

“You're a liar,” he said, but without conviction. 

“See for yourself,” said I, turning abruptly away. Jake dropped to his 
knees, and as he did so, I slipped noiselessly from the room. As I passed 
the body of the man Bowers, I noticed a movement in it, a faint. stirring. 
But stealing down the stairs I found my way into the chamber where lay the 
wounded man or corpse, whichever it might be, and, pulling open the big 
cupboard set in the wall, peered in. The light shone on some brickwork at 
the back, which I explored with my fingers, and discovered to be loose. ‘The 
cupboard was ample enough to hold me, and, entering, I pulled the heavy door 
upon me, shutting myself into the darkness of that infernal vault. Then with 


my hands I poked among the bricks, removing them one by one. A_ hole was 
growing under my efforts, a hole which seemed to let in some damp foul air, 
but was unillumined by any ray of light. Then noises upon the cther side 


of the door informed me that my flight had been discovered, that the trick had 
probably been exposed, and that I was followed. With one hand I held on 
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to the heavy door, while with the other I tumbled down the bricks until the 
opening seemed to me to be large enough to admit my body. I felt the strain 
of some one pulling at the door, and the sound of voices upon that; no doubt the 
pursuer had received assistance, and Bowers had come too. No time could be 
spared. Simultaneously I left my hold upon the door and flung myself forward 
through the aperture. I fell upon my side, rolled over and struck the ground 
some three feet lower. The noise of detached masonry falling in water splashed 
on my ears; a noisome odour pricked my nostrils. Somewhere, far off, as it 
seemed, was a great rumbling. Creeping to my feet I groped in the darkness, 
and found my hands touch a wall which arched overhead. As I made this 
discovery, a light flashed out of the darkness near by and I made out Jake’s head. 
Crouching low under the arching wall, I saw now where I was—for the light 
gleamed on the rushing water of a narrow channel that reached upon either hand 
into the infinite darkness. I was in the main drain. 

Destruction seemed instant, as Jake’s eyes scanned the neighbourhood, and his 
light flared upon the water. I resolved to run for it rather than be shot down 
helplessly, for I was sure that those two ruffians would hesitate at nothing in their 


infuriated state. Starting to my feet, I dashed along the ledge which ran 
beside the waterway, stooping to keep my head from the archway. A shot whizzed 


by in a singing wind and a loud explosion filled the channel, but I ran on. 
Then I heard a voice behind me, and knew that I was still pursued. It crossed 
my mind that these criminals knew the drain, and that they might be able to 
overtake me. It was comforting, nevertheless, to reflect that the darkness would 
prevent their shooting, save in proximity. I was concious of a low and distant 
roaring somewhere ; I increased my pace as much as I dared, but the mere fact of 
stooping impeded me. Suddenly I heard the noise of feet quite close to me, and 
I took a sudden resolve. Coming sharply to a stand I set my legs firmly apart 
and waited for the shock. At this moment the sound I had already noticed had 
increased, the roaring came down the channel, swollen newly into a great volume, 
and drowning all other noises. Almost as I noticed this, a body, running at full 
speed, struck me, tottered in my grasp a moment, and then fell, accompanied 
with a harsh and terrible cry. It rose for an instant, and then it was drowned in a 
tumult of sound shouting in the long channel; and with the noise as of a thousand 
coaches racing in that hollow tube a body of water beat against me, surged almost to 
my waist, and rolled on. The waters had come down, and the drain was flooded. 

I buffeted this way and that, kept my feet, and moved helplessly onwards. I 
could see nothing, and no sound was audible save that of the water. How long 
I struggled in this horrible place I know not, but some time later I caught the 
reflexion of a light in the sinking stream, and, hastening eagerly forward, discovered 
one of the men employed in the drain, who had descended to make an 
examination, I rushed to him. “For God’s sake get me out of this!” I cried. 

The man started, stammered, but seeing, I suppose, this was no time for questions, 
conducted me to the manhole. I mounted through this, and, once more upon the 
surface of the earth, breathed in the sweet air and the kindly rain with a great 
gulp of gratitude. I was hatless; my clothes were dripping with wet, and hung 
limp upon me, and my face was marked with the stains of my terrible passage. 

The man opened his mouth. ‘How did you get down there, sir?” he asked. 

“Oh, for God’s sake, let me forget it!” I cried with a shudder, and with a 
sudden return of consciousness of what I was, I left him and ran swiftly into the 
darkness, 

H. B. Marriott Watson. 























N the vast inland seas between Canada and the United States is stored not 
only an inexhaustible supply of cold pure water to slake the thirst of the 
millions who live along their shores, but a supply of food which, if avarice 

shall keep its hands off, will never be exhausted through all the centuries to come. 

A remarkable waterway of commerce is provided by these large bodies of water. 
Not another like it is to be found around the globe. Up and down these great 
lakes passes much of the mighty commerce of two nations. Through the Soo 
Canal, between Lakes Superior and Huron, annually are carried from five to eight 
millions of tons freight more than passes the famous Suez. 

And yet, while their importance as a waterway is great, they are, in a certain 
sense, still more valuable to the nations they separate as a storehouse and a 
reservoir than as a common carrier. Lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie, and 
Ontario have a combined area of nearly one hundred thousand square miles ; 
without Lake Michigan, lying wholly within the United States, about seventy-five 
thousands of square miles, with a shore line several thousands of miles in length. 

Very much of this immense area of fresh water may be harvested by the fisher- 
men. ‘The water of this chain of lakes, forming the greatest fresh-water supply on 
the globe, is so clear, so pure, so cold, that the fish that make their homes therein 
are of superb quality. Lake Superior, the largest of the chain, and the coldest, 
is fed, it is believed, by innumerable streams of cold water gushing up through its 
rock-paved basin, in many places a thousand feet and more from the surface of the 
water. Very many swift, short rivers flow into this lake from the north, bearing 
fresh supplies ; and the same is true, in a measure, of Lake Huron, of Georgian 
Bay, the vast body of water in the northernmost part of Huron; of Erie and 
Ontario as well. 

So it comes about that Nature has furnished these immense bodies with an 
inexhaustible supply of the purest water, while the lakes, in turn, have stored up for 
man not only this great gift of Nature, but vast food resources. 

To catch the fish of these great inland seas calls for the labour of many 
thousands of men, for the annual expenditure of many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars; it calls for many ships and tugs and smacks and_ boats, for millions of 
fathoms of nets, for large storehouses of ice, for trains of refrigerator or express 
cars. ‘The value of the annual catch runs into millions of dollars. 

A bronzed, hardy race are these inland lake fishermen. They know what it 
means to face death in the storm quite as well as their salt-sea brothers on the cruel 
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Atlantic coast. They know what privation is, what suffering is; their wives know 
what it is to wait for the sails that never come. On Lake Superior, which in this 
article shall be type of the others, the winds may roar as from the throat of the 
tornado. Woe to the small craft a-sea in the late September gales! Woe to the 
boat that beats its way through the surf when the December storms are howling, 
and the sky is hidden in its mask of gray, and the air is wintry cold, when the 
eye sees by night or day, nor star nor crag for the thickness of the awful storm of 
snow! ‘There are days of delightsomeness, be sure, days when the lake is glass, 
when the ozonic air stimulates like wine, when the crib is swarming with a royal 
catch, when the markets of the great American and Canadian cities are eager for 
these superb fish,—there be such days, and many of them, but there are days of 
death as well. 





Typical fishing port on the North Shore: part of the fleet in the harbour. 


Should a pound-boat or a smack be overturned in a sudden squall in-shore, 
even within sight of the fisherman’s wife, it might be within a dozen boat-lengths 
of the steep sheer shore, it is good-bye and forever to the dead. So cold, so deep, 
so very cold and deep, is this greatest lake on the globe, that no corpse comes back 
from its green-blue depths. Many a tale may you hear as you pass up and down 
this lake, in whatsoever kind of craft you sail, of this relentless prison-house of 
the dead. 

And whether you are on some one of the great passenger boats, or flying along 
the course of a pleasure yacht, or even tempting providence in an Indian’s birch-bark 
canoe, you need not be surprised that not a man of the crew who makes his liveli- 
hood on this immense body of water can swim. Winter and summer, so cold is it 
that no bathing is possible, and the boys grow into men along its rocky north 
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Typical fishing smack. 


coast without ever having an opportunity of learning to swim. It would be of 
scant avail, however, if they should know how, for no man could live in these icy 
waters even in midsummer. If you hold your head above water in Lake Superior 
half an hour, or even fifteen minutes, without something to cling to, you may be 
sure you have sterling powers of endurance. 

White-fish and lake trout—these are the loadstones that draw the _fisher-folk. 
There are other fish of importance: the pike, the siscowet (though of less value 
because of its excessive fat), the sturgeon, and the herring, this latter coming more 
and more into prominence as a commercial fish ; but the leaders are the trout and 
white-fish, so hard and firm their flesh, so toothsome, so easy to preserve through 
long journeying. 

One autumn day, when the scent of balsam was on the hills and the spice of 
frost in the air, I shipped aboard a stout tug bound down: the noble bay which lies 
in front of the little town of Port Arthur, in the province of Ontario, Canada, away 
up on the north shore of this noble lake. It was a fish tug long in service. 
Three men were her crew—an engineer, a pilot, and an all-round young man with 
pleasant eyes and a Kentish accent, deep, rich, and novel. Like many of these 
boats, the tug was fishing for both the American and Canadian markets, selling 
the catch at wharf to one of the large American companies mainly. If the weather 
proved fine the boat returned at night, and by midnight the catch was on its way 
to Montreal or New York City, less than fifty hours away by rail. 

The pilot, a curly-headed, cheery-faced young Canadian, steered his craft by 
his own sound sense, for never a chart or compass was aboard. We were going 
inshore, however, bound for the fishing banks a score and a half miles down the 
bay. Now and again, in the late October days, the heavy seas wash over such a 
tiny tug as this, and force her into some sheltering cove, it may be for forty-eight 
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hours if the storm howls its worst. 
It would be death to face the storm 
in such a craft in the open lake. 
Many a reef and sunken rock lies 
along this stern shore. Far through 
the autumn haze, as we steamed out 
of the noble harbour, we could see 
the faint shore-line of Isle Royal, 
forty miles away, at the point where 
a Canadian ship, a_ splendid steel 
steamer, the ill-fated Algoma, went 
down some years ago in the midst 
of the storm with nearly a hundred 
souls; and not a body was ever 
recovered. 

The shore we may see from our § = 
little boat, for the early fog has Going out to the rary 
lifted. It is rocky and_pine-clad, 
broken here and there by canyons, down which are tumbling the turbulent 
streams that give to this region the most magnificent trout-fishing in the world. 
Spectral pine trunks show where the scathing fires have spread. Green and yellow 
and red are the colours that have been painted on these shores, for already the 
frost has been out with his magic brush. Down to the very water’s edge the 
shores are covered with an almost impenetrable thicket—the “ bush,” as Canadian 
peoples call it. Here and there the shore rises precipitously a thousand or more 
feet in height, a splendid fagade, palisaded in royal pillars like the shores of the 
romantic Hudson. 

In and out among green little islands, and past jutting headlands, we steam, 
until at last, when half the forenoon has gone, we come to anchor along a great 
cliff rising silently from the deep-bosomed lake. Just across a little bay the blue 
smoke is curling lazily up over the spruce tops, and you may have seen, as we 
passed, the snowy sides of a birch-bark wigwam. Far in the distance you may 
see an Indian in a 
canoe, and, so pro- 
found the stillness of 
this solitude of shore 
and lake, mayhap you 
catch the swish of 
the water as he 
paddles out of sight. 
There is an ugly 
scowl on the brow 
of the chief fisher- 
man. 

“ Thieving _ras- 
cals!” he ejaculates, 
with here and there 
a picturesque but 

profane expletive 
Raising the crib: the stakes in the water show where head and heart woven into the fabric 
lines run from off shore. of his speech, “I 
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don’t know but ”—looking down savagely at the rifle on the deck— ‘‘I oughter follow 
the fish-warden’s lead and shoot the miserable thieves.” 

He had had _ such experiences before. The crib of the pound-net has 
attractions too strong for the undeveloped integrity of the nomad. In the early 
dawn before the fishers come, or even in the dead of night with torch aloft, the 
Indians sometimes creep alongside the pot of the net. The fish are swimming 
tantalisingly near the top,. great fine fellows, some of them weighing ten, twenty 
pounds,—thirty pounds sometimes: a sharp dart of the spear, and the aborigine 
has taken out enough to feed him many a day when winter is on and salted and 
dried fish are to his primitive taste. 

From the shore a net has been stretched out into the lake perhaps two 
hundred feet, running from the surface to the very bottom of the water. It is 
made fast to piles driven into the bottom, a place having been selected where the 





Throwing large trout from the crib to the deck, 


piles may be forced in. ‘This is the lead or guide. ‘The fish swim up-shore, their 
noses meet the meshes, they turn out-shore and, following along the obstructing net, 
they are led into an opening, on either side the lead, known as the heart or 
wing. ‘This apartment they do not find wholly to their liking either, and on they 
go by converging lines into a narrow tunnel, at the farther side of the wall of 
the heart. Into the tunnel, and the fish’s days are numbered. He reaches thus 
the pot or crib, a section of the net with enclosed bottom, giving the fish no 
opportunity to escape. The crib is about forty feet square, reaching perhaps fifty 
feet in depth, its lower four corners attached by stout ropes to the bottom of piles 
driven at the corners. 

This is the pound-net, or, as the fishermen persist in calling it, the “ pond” net. 
It is quite similar to the fyke-net, which is used in some places, the latter having, 
in some cases, wings but no lead, and several tunnels instead of one. In the fyke 
the crib or pot is closed in, not open at the top as in the case of the pound, but 
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wholly under water. In_ shallower 
water, and in deep water as well, 
the gill-net is used, a long single net 
running from floats down into the 
water, the fish swimming against it, 
catching their gills in the mesh, and 
thus being unable to free themselves. 

By the time the fisher had done 
with swearing at the Indians, our 
little tug lay athwart the head of 
the net. Long ropes run down to the 
mouth of the tunnel from one side of 
the crib, locked securely at the crib, 
so that none but the rightful owners 
may raise the pot. The _ big-bellied 
pond-boat, that had been bobbing 
along in the wake of the tug, was 
rowed out from the tug after these A sample lake trout. 
ropes had been loosened up so that 
the mouth of the tunnel was closed, and then began the raising of the crib. 

The yawl was now inside the crib, and at the farther edge the men began 
hauling in on the net, until a wriggling, swimming, jumping mass was disclosed, 
hundreds and hundreds of pounds of as rare fish as ever made glad the heart 
of a fisher or excited the appetite of an epicure. As the fish come closer to the 
surface, two of the men remain in the boat to handle the catch, and from time 
to time throw as many as possible of the larger fish on to the deck, while the 
third perches himself on the gunwale of the tug and scoops out the crib with a 





large landing-net. 

A few moments pass, and the shoreward side of the little tug sinks perceptibly 
in the water under its weight of fish; the men are wading knee deep in the mass 
of squirming, gasping trout; the crib has been lowered and the lines made taut ; 
up comes the anchor, and we are off for the distant town, lying behind the 
headlands for all the world like some snug little fishing mart on a blue bay of 
the Baltic. 

We have raised two pound-nets 
on our route. Sometimes a single 





crew with more men and a _ larger 
tug will raise a dozen nets in a day, 
staying out of port several days and 
skirting the shores for many miles up 
and down. ‘There are smaller fishing 
crews, men who own small sail boats, 
who catch a few hundreds of pounds 
a day. Our two hauls will weigh 
considerably over half a ton. Many 
cribs will yield a ton or over. The 
fishers will sell the catch when they 
reach the shipping docks at about 
three cents the pound for the trout, or 
four for the white-fish, depending upon 
After a generous haul. the market. Many of the trout 
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weigh from five to seven pounds, and now and then much larger ones are taken. 
In most hauls there will be a dozen or more from ten to twenty pounds in weight. 
Trout have been caught weighing as high as seventy pounds. 

But you will notice, as the men are clearing away the after-part of the tug for 
the cleaning of the fish, which occupies the time of the homeward voyage, that 
there are far more trout than white-fish in the catch. Here and there in the 
wriggling mass upon the deck there will be a fat siscowet, and not a few pike, 
esteemed in smaller waters both at the end of the angler’s line and for the table ; 
-but the white-fish are conspicuous largely by their absence. Should you chance 
upon the interesting report of the joint commission appointed by the United States 
and Canada and reporting recently—a commission to consider the needs and the 
dangers of the great lakes fisheries—you would not be at a loss to account for 
the small number of white-fish along the slippery deck. This report shows that 
the supply of white-fish has been steadily falling off. ‘This is traceable to but one 
main cause, the over-fishing of these great lakes on the American side during the 
spawning season, and the related cause, the all too small meshes of the nets of the 
fishermen. 

On the Canadian side of 
the lakes there is a close 
season for these fish—the 
entire month of November, 
during which time no fisher- 
man may catch, in any form 
whatsoever, any of these 
important commercial fish. 
During all of this month, 
and even during portions of 
October, the fish are swarm- 
ing up to the shores where 
the shallower water is found, 
to spawn. Even in mid- 
September you will see many 
a fish in the catch laden 
Cleaning out the fish. with eggs. On the American 


e 





side of the lakes there are no 
laws of uniform character as to a close season, and the fishers go on from January 
to January, by boat and net in summer and by sledges and nets in winter, without 
any effort to give the fish opportunity for increase. A good deal is being done, 
to be sure, by artificial spawning, and the large hatcheries on the American side 
as well as those of Canada are depositing millions of young fish in the lakes ; 
but this in no way makes up for the wanton destruction of spawnfull fish during 
the days of November. 

The report referred to, signed by representatives of both Governments, shows 
that there has been a steady and persistent decrease, not only in white-fish but 
in trout, ever since there have been any available statistics as to the annual catch. 
Each one of the lakes has shown this decrease. The decrease runs all the way 
from 8 to 12 per cent., in some years much heavier than this. In Lake 
Ontario in 1870 the Canadian catch of trout was 621,400 pounds ; in 1895 it was 
126,650 pounds. On the other side of the boundary line the catch in 1880 was 
569,700 pounds ; in 1893 it was 46,204. In 1885 the lake trout in Huron, the 
most important catch of this lake, amounted, on the American side, to 2,593,280 
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A Finnish fisherman of the North Shore. 


pounds ; in 18go it was 1,750,619. The white-fish caught in this lake in American 
waters in 1885 amounted to nearly one million five hundred thousand pounds, 
while in 1893 it had fallen away to a little over one million pounds. Canada 
took of the same fish in 1880, 762,000 pounds, and in 1894, 187,000. In 
Georgian Bay, a part of Lake Huron considered in reports by itself, the white-fish 
catch in 1890 was nearly five million five hundred thousand pounds, and only 
half as much in 1894, while the catch of 1896-7 showed a still further decrease. 
Lake Superior has shown a steady decrease in the white-fish caught ; from 1880 to 
1890, in the waters of the United States, decreasing 30 per cent., while there was 
a comparatively steady increase from the beginning of the fishing in Canadian waters 
up to 1893. 

While the statistics as to the annual catch of the two countries are 
unsatisfactory, owing to the lack of definite governmental requirements as to 
reports, yet there is abundance of evidence in the figures available to show the 
marked decrease in the output. It seems fair to say that, if the law in force in 
all Canadian waters, or a similar law, were in force in all the states of the United 
States having a great lake frontage, thus forming a close season of at least the 
whole of the month of November, a check would be placed upon this decrease, 
and, eventually, after careful replenishing from the hatcheries of the two countries, 
the great lakes would become a perpetual source of food supply. 

But while we have been wandering away into the field of statistics our crew of 
the slippery-decked tug have been at work with keen knives getting the fish ready 
for the boxes in which they are to be turned over to the fish company at the 
dock. Two men will clean well on to a thousand pounds of fish an hour. The 
refuse goes into a barrel, all save the red gills of the fish. These are saved for 
the string of Eskimo dogs which are an important feature of every North Shore 
fisherman’s belongings. In the winter time the great bay over which we are 
steaming, a bay eighteen miles wide by from thirty to forty miles long, is frozen 
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over, and the fishing is done 
through holes in the ice. The 
dogs are hitched tandem to 
stout low sledges, three dogs 
to a sledge, and driven out ten 
or fifteen miles each morning 
to the fishing points. 

The dogs are swift and 
strong, and three of them 
will trot away with two thou- 
sand pounds burden over the 
white expanse of the great bay. 
Holes are cut through the ice 
at a distance of several feet 
Typical Fisherman Home on Thunder Bay. apart. Gill nets are swung 





below the surface of the ice 
attached to an endless rope. ‘The fish run up against these nets, are caught 
and held, and the fishers pull them out by the ropes on top of the ice, and pass 
the gill net on to the next hole. ‘The nets will extend in a line from five to six 
thousand feet long for a single fishing outfit. ‘The dogs are of a remarkably hardy 
type, and will lie in the snow all the day, when not in service, rather than go 
into a tent. With only the driver on board they will easily travel over the smooth 
surface of the bay, twenty to twenty-five miles per hour. 

Before the men with the keen knives began the dressing of the morning’s 
catch they separated the fish, the few white-fish in one pile, the trout in another, 
the pike by themselves. Some of the other fish, worthless to commerce, they cast 
overboard. Not so many curious fishes come up from the depths of the great 
lakes as those which you may see in the catch of the salt-water fisherman, but 
now and then a strange sort of party puts in an appearance. One such I saw, 
queer of mouth and eel-like of body, and with a generally slimy appearance. 

“What do you call them?” I asked of the fisher. 

“Well, sir, there was some city gents on a tug one day going up the bay, and 
one of them asked the same question. The captain of the tug he says, says he, 
‘Them’s lawyers.’ ‘Why,’ says the city gent, ‘I’m a lawyer where I comes from ; 
I wonder why you call such things as them lawyers?’ ‘Well,’ says the captain of 
the tug, ‘the reasons is because, firstly, they’s so slippery, and, secondly, because 
they ain’t no good for nothin’. We allus throws the lawyers overboard ourselves.” 

It is in the gray of the evening, and the chill of coming snow is in the air 
when we pass the lighthouse at the breakwater, and the tug gives its three whistles 
with asthmatic violence. The little town is hanging out its lights. A cold wind is 
coming up from the north-east, and there is promise of a storm. The tug swings 
around to the wharf, and quick hands unload her cargo. Large strong boxes on 
low trucks carry the fish out of the warehouse where they have been weighed and 
load them on to the train. Ice is packed about them, of course, and they go on 
to New York City or Montreal in prime condition. 

A little later in the season all the fish are frozen as they come in, and in the 
long rooms of the freezer, as it is called, are packed away tons upon tons of trout 
and white-fish, when the latter are plentiful, awaiting a favourable market price. The 
fish are frozen in long trays of galvanised tin or iron. It is impossible to keep 
the fish from being frozen, of course, as soon as the ice fishing begins, and even 
when the boats still brave the December storms, the fish come in encased in ice. 
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The tugs will usually not run later than mid-December, though, now and again, 
there will be a season when the bay will remain open until the New Year. 
Should you happen in this far-away region when the first June roses are a-bloom, 
you would see the ice still piled up on northerly headlands, and even the great 
bay itself is sometimes full of solid ice as late as the 1st of May. 

Two or three hundred miles down the lake, and inland to the west, you may 
see in the Rainy Lake region between the United States and Canada the sturgeon 
fisheries, now, in their output of caviare, one of the important points in the whole 
caviare fishery of the world. But even here the fishers are doing direct and 
serious damage. Over-fishing and lack of observing a close season in spawning- 
time, together with the absence of sufficient supplies of young fry—these are 
offering menace to the sturgeon fisheries. A large amount of the caviare is 





Weighing-room at a Canadian fish wharf. 


shipped direct to New York City for exportation to Europe. The caviare fetches 
about 30 cents per pound, and the bladders of the sturgeon, an important 
article of commerce, bring 80 cents per pound. 

The Canadian Government has an elaborate system of supervision of the 
fisheries of the great lakes, with a Minister of Marine and Fisheries at its head ; 
an Ontario Fish Commission, the lake fisheries being mainly in this province, and 
a complete force of wardens, inspectors, and overseers, whose duties call for the 
strict enforcement of the laws, and for careful reports each year to be made to 
the proper authorities, showing the condition of their respective regions, the needs 
in the way of legislation, together with recommendations as to the improvement of 
the service. There are also two armed cruisers, the Dolphin and the Pefrel, 
always on the alert for illegal fishing. Under such conditions the Canadian 
Government is enabled to keep in close touch with the great fishing industry. 
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But however close the attention paid to the details of the work, and however 
earnest the wardens in the enforcement of the laws, these laws can have but a 
partial value and effectiveness, because of the lack of co-operation on the part of 
the authorities on the other side of the international boundary line. Perhaps out 
of the deliberations of the International Commission in session in the city of 
Quebec, beginning in the autumn of 1898, and in the city of Washington in the 
earlier part of 1899, there may come some plan by which the two countries can 
unite to put a check upon the ravages. ‘The figures which are available, imperfect 
as they are, give ample evidence that, unless some action is taken, the splendid 
fisheries of these great lakes will be utterly destroyed. 

As the matter now stands, the Canadian waters are open to all comers who 
may pay the paltry license fee, and very largely the catch of the Canadian side 
is being landed in American nets. The commission which was appointed to 
investigate the fisheries of the great lakes recommended. the registration and 
licensing of all fishermen on both sides, a re-definition of the boundary line, and 
the distribution of charts among the fishermen, and that there should be a 
uniform system of regulations common to the entire extent of each body of water 
along the boundary line. Many matters were called to the attention of the two 
Governments: the need of more stringent regulations as to the polluting of streams 
flowing into the lakes, the imperative necessity of a uniform close season, the need 
of nets with larger meshes in extension, the returning to the water by the 
fishermen of unmerchantable fish, too small for the city markets; and, along with 
these needs, the danger of over-fishing was pointed out in plain terms. 

Certainly it will be to the disgrace of the nations, as well as a pitiful exhibition 
of national improvidence, to say nothing of its humiliating evidence of individual 
greed, if a check be not placed upon the ravages of the fisheries of the great 


fresh-water lakes. 


W. S. Harwoop. 
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THE LADY 





AND THE 


I. 


ADY BETTY CAVENDISH was a beauty, and a proud one. She knew 
her power well, and reigned like a queen among the beaux of St. James’s, 
and in all other places where beauty and wit were wont to congregate. 

It was commonly said of her that she feared neither the guile of man nor the 
tongue of woman, for she was as lavish of tender smiles as of cutting speeches, 
thereby breaking many hearts and making many enemies, and always careless of 
the consequences of her actions. 

Many powerful suitors sought her hand, but she would none of them, saying 
always that when she wedded, it should not be with a suit of clothes and a pound 
of perfume, but with a man of character, be the latter good or bad. 

On a dull November afternoon in the year of grace 17—, the lady in question 
was journeying along the King’s highroad from London’to Bath. She travelled 
alone; but despite its light burden the coach made slow progress, for the roads 





HIGHWAYMAN. 


were heavy, and the postboys, being doubtless themselves somewhat overcome 
by their noontide potations, made no attempt to hurry their steeds. Consequently 
at sunset they were still some miles from Bath, and Lady Betty, exhausted with 
weariness and impatience, had fallen into an uneasy slumber. 

She was awakened suddenly by a shout, and the abrupt stopping of the coach. 
After waiting in vain for it to proceed, she sprang up with an impatient exclamation, 
and drawing aside the curtains from the window, leaned out, indignantly demanding 
an explanation of the delay. 

The sight that met her eyes increased her indignation tenfold. In the centre 
of the road stood the servants and postboys in a terror-stricken group, trembling 
before a masked man, who, a pistol in either hand, stood over them demanding 
their absolute surrender and implicit obedience, demands which apparently none of 
them had the slightest intention of resisting. 

When the intruder caught sight of the fair face of the lady at the window, he 
turned from the terrified group, and pointing his pistol full at her, shouted to her 
also to surrender. 

Furious with indignation, Betty cast one glance of defiance at him, and exclaiming, 
“Nonsense! Drive on, fellow!” she drew back her head and dropped the curtain. 

The highwayman appeared for an instant somewhat disconcerted at this unusual 
conduct ; but he recovered speedily, and opening the door of the coach he bowed 
low before the fair occupant and requested her politely to alight. 

“Certainly not! I shall do nothing of the sort,” she answered defiantly. 

“Nay, but madame, I must insist.” 

“What, sir! Would you use force ?” 

The highwayman glanced at the slender form of the lady, and _ smiled. 
“ Methinks, madame, much force would scarce be required.” 

Lady Betty raised her head, and favoured the fellow with one of those glances 
of contempt and indignation with which she was accustomed to subdue her too 
ardent admirers at St. James’s. 

3ut here the glance was without effect: the fellow still remained, hat in hand, 
187 
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smiling down at her and holding the door open for her to alight. Resistance 
clearly was out of the question, so, with as much dignity as she could muster, 
Lady Betty alighted slowly from the opposite door of the coach, and walking to a 
fallen tree by the roadside, seated herself thereon, with all the air of a sovereign 
ascending her throne. 

The highwayman watched her with looks of unconcealed admiration. Then, 
after exchanging a few words with the postboys, he followed his captive, and 
seated himself quietly beside her. 

The lady regarded him coldly. “I presume you are a highwayman?” she began. 

“Such, madame, is at present my profession.” 

“Ah! a mighty poor one,” was the scornful answer ; but whether she referred to 
the profession in general, or this exponent of it in particular, she did not explain. 

As he did not answer, she turned again towards him, and pointing to his face, 
said imperiously, “ Remove your mask, sir.” 

Rather to her astonishment he obeyed with alacrity, and displayed a handsome, 
resolute face, and a pair of laughing, brown eyes, which boldly gazed at her with 
looks of openly expressed admiration. 

Considerably disconcerted by this unexpected chedience to her command, and 
still more by his ardent glances, Lady Betty pulled her hood over her face, and 
continued coldly: “Since you have stopped me, sir, get to your work. Take what 
you wish and be speedy ; I have no desire to remain here all night.” 

“Nay, madame, I rob no women. I merely beg from them a certain small 
tribute ere they continue on their journey.” 

“What mean you?” asked Betty, eyeing him curiously. ‘“ Are you perchance 
one of the ‘dancing highwaymen’ of whom we have heard so much of late?” 

“Far be it from me to put your ladyship to any such inconvenience,” he 
answered politely. “The tribute I demand is a very small matter—merely one 
kiss from those incomparable lips.” 

“Sir, such a demand is unpardonable. I unhesitatingly refuse it.” And she 
scornfully turned her back upon him. 

“As you will, madame,” he replied, unmoved. “In truth, I scarce know 
whether your consent or your refusal would give me greater pleasure.” 

“Why, what mean you now?” Betty’s curiosity compelled her to ask. 

“If you consented, madame, should I not be obliged to permit you to 
continue your journey, and thus be deprived of the inestimable pleasure of your 
companionship ?” 

“But you surely do not intend to keep me here till I consent!” 

“Such is indeed my intention, madame.” 

“ But—but—we can’t stay here for ever!” exclaimed Betty, exasperated. 

“Perhaps your ladyship will not refuse for ever ; though in truth I almost wish 
it could be so.” 

“Oh! you are abominable ; I refuse to talk with you.” And the indignant lady 
once more turned her shoulder to him. 

At the end of five minutes’ silence she looked round, and meeting his glance 
of admiration, blushed and looked away. 

Soon she demanded coldly: “ How long have you been a_ highway robber, 
fellow ?” 

“Not very long, madame.” 

“And have any other women—er—er—done what you want me to do?” 

“Kissed me?” asked the highwayman, unabashed. “ All to whom I have 
proffered the request have acceded to it.” 
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“ She 
scornfully turned 
her back upon him.” 


“JT knew not that the world held such foolish creatures,” remarked Betty, with 
high disdain. 

Then she turned and faced him with great firmness. ‘ Listen to me, sir. I 
am Lady Betty Cavendish, and ’tis well known of me that I keep my word. I 
tell you I will never grant what you demand, so it is but waste of time to keep 
me here.” 

“Can it be waste of time to sit in Paradise?” he asked politely 

“T do not comprehend you, sir,” answered Betty with dignity. 

“Nay? Is it not Paradise to be in the presence of an angel?” he asked 
again, and his eyes said more than his tongue. 

Betty looked around her. ‘The postboys had disappeared behind the coach. 
In front stretched the long, white road winding down into the valley; not a 
creature was in sight. What was to be done? She had no real fear of the man, 
for, despite his unwarrantable audacity, she felt he would not harm her. But she 
could not stay there for ever, and he showed no signs of relenting. In truth, a 
kiss is but a small matter after all, and yet to give way to him now 

Suddenly her glance fell upon the highwayman’s pistol, which lay carelessly on 
the ground beside him. He seemed to have eyes for nothing but her face. Now, 
Lady Betty feared firearms greatly, but she also longed greatly to subdue this man, 
and surely never was such a chance before. With eager heart she turned to him 
again, and said, with all the calmness she could muster : 

“You say you find pleasure in my company, sir, but I protest I find yours 
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vastly wearisome. Fetch me the book which I have left in my coach. If I 
must needs pass the hours here, I will at least pass them in better company.” 

He rose at once to do her bidding, but when he turned to enter the coach, she 
seized his pistol, raised it firmly with both hands, and holding it as far from her as 
possible, exclaimed in her very fiercest tones: “ Surrender at once, or I shoot.” 

He jumped round in astonishment, and saw her standing with a look of 
supreme triumph on her fair face, and the pistol pointed full at his breast. 

“ Be careful, madame, I beg you,” he exclaimed eagerly. ‘ You might do yourself 
an injury; pistols are easily discharged.” 

“T fear them not,” cried Betty boldly, though her heart trembled greatly. 
“‘’They are scarce likely to discharge at both ends at once.” 

“That is true, madame,” he answered gravely, though his eyes twinkled. 

“Now, sir, you are in my power. If you attempt to resist or disobey I will 
shoot you dead, as sure as my name is Betty Cavendish.” 

The highwayman made no attempt to move, but remained gazing with 
admiration at the beautiful face, glowing with excitement. 

Lady Betty advanced a few steps towards him, still extending the pistol. , 

“Now,” she continued, “: will not deliver you to justice, as you are but young 
to hang. But mount your horse and leave me instantly, or you die.” 

Still he stood and looked down at her with an amused smile playing about his lips. 

Betty stamped with impatience. ‘Don’t you understand, fellow?” she cried. 
“Tf you do not move ere I have counted five, I will shoot you dead; I keep my 
word always. But,” she added anxiously, “i do wish you would go first.” 

Slowly she commenced to count, summoning all her resolution to carry out the 
deed. ‘‘ One—two—three——Do oft look at me in that way, sir, I—I cannot aim. i 
Four! ’Tis your own doing. Five! Now, an you move not, I will shoot.” 

And suiting the action to the word, Betty screwed up her lips firmly, shut her 





eyes, and pulled the trigger. 

Silence ! 

Betty opened her eyes slowly ; her foe still stood before her, laughing quietly. 

“Oh! have I not killed you?” she exclaimed, in a tone of great relief. 

“Not quite, madame,” he answered gravely. ‘“‘ You see, as the pistol was not 
loaded, I am not greatly injured.” 

“Not loaded! And you knew it all the time!” 

“ Madame, the pistol is my own. But do not be grieved,” he continued cheer- 
fully. ‘You undoubtedly did your best to kill me; your aim was excellent.” 

Lady Betty flung the pistol from her, and stamped with fury. Never in her 
life had she been so abominably treated. ” 

“Oh! you are unbearable,” she cried; “I wish I had killed you. I did not 
really want to, but I had to, and I was sorry when I thought I had; and now I 
haven’t, I wish I had.” And after this somewhat incoherent speech, Betty sat 
down and burst into tears of rage. 

The smile vanished instantly from the highwayman’s face, though a suspicion 
of it still lurked in his eyes. 

“Nay, Lady Betty,” he entreated, “I pray you do not weep. ‘Tis a sin to 
cloud the glory of those wondrous eyes. It was unpardonably rude of me not to 
die when you shot me, but I did all I could to assist you—I stood quite still.” 

3etty dried her eyes, and assumed an air of great dignity. 

“I suppose,” she said, “one should not expect a highwayman to be a gentle 
man, but you are the most unbearable highwayman I have ever heard of.” Then 
she continued furiously; “J hate you, and I hope you will soon be taken; and— 
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and—when you are hanged at Tyburn I'll go and see it done. Only,” she added, 
“hanging is far too good for you.” 

“Ah, but you are most cruel!” he pleaded. ‘Forgive me, I entreat you. 
Would I not gladly die, if my death could give you one moment’s pleasure ? 
Death were never so hard to face as your cruelty. I pray you pardon me.” And 
he leaned over her with such pleading in his eyes that she found it imperatively 
necessary to turn her back on him. 

Suddenly she started, and looked down the road. ‘ Hark!” she cried: “what 
is that?” 

The highwayman listened a moment and smiled. ‘‘ Madame, you are like to have 
your wish speedily granted. That is the sound of galloping hoofs; an I mistake not 
twill be the sheriff and his men: I have heard they ride hither to-day.” 

“The sheriff!” exclaimed Betty anxiously. “Then you will be taken.” 

‘ Assuredly, madame.” 

And they will hang you, perchance ? ” 

Such is indeed the doom of a highway robber.” 

Ah! then wherefore do you not escape while there is time?” she cried eagerly. 
‘Alas, madame! have you not just said you desire to see me hanged?” 

Lady Betty beat her foot impatiently upon the ground, and looked away. 
Presently she continued,—‘‘ Have you, then, so great a wish to die, sir?” 

“JT, madame! I wish to leave a world which you inhabit! In truth, no.” 

“Then why do you not escape?” she asked impatiently. 

“Ah, Lady Betty! why should I seek to escape now? What would life be to 
me without your forgiveness ?” 


¢ 


Through the silence the sound of the approaching horsemen became more distinct. 

Then Lady Betty asked softly,—‘“ Is my forgiveness all you desire ?” 

“T would also dare to beg some token of it,” he answered. “If you of your 
kindness would give me willingly what I demanded by force, then could I believe 
myself indeed forgiven, and live.” 

“That, sir, will I never do,” she answered angrily. 

“So be it, madame. Then will I remain here.” And he seated himself again 
on the fallen tree. 

Lady Betty rose and looked far down the road in the direction of the sound 
of the horses, but could see nothing by reason of the white mist which had risen 
from the river. 

Presently she turned again towards the highwayman. He sat and watched her 
silently ; but though he did not speak, his eyes were eloquent of love and admiration, 
and she could not meet his glance. ‘There was silence between them for the 
space of two minutes. The horsemen were drawing very near now; they had 
ceased to gallop, and had commenced to ascend the hill. 

“Are you still fixed in your determination, sir?” 

“Madame, I cannot live unless you forgive.” 

Then Lady Betty sighed and looked at the highwayman, and looked away and 
sighed again. At last she spoke very softly: “In truth he is young to die, and 
forgiveness is a Christian duty.” 

When the highwayman heard those words he no longer looked at her, but 
turned away his face towards the darkening woods. And presently he heard a 
light footstep behind him, and something soft and warm touched his cheek. 

“Ah! Lady Betty,” he cried joyously—“ now indeed I can live !.” 

But Lady Betty waited not to hear him. She turned and ran swiftly to her 
coach, sprang in and shut the door. And this time she was left undisturbed. 
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II. 


Lapy BeETry was wearied, wearied almost to tears. And yet ’twas a_ brilliant 
evening at the Assembly Rooms, and she herself was the centre of a crowd of 
admirers. 

But nothing would please her to-night: tender glances, flattering speeches, witty 
stories only annoyed and wearied her, so one by one her admirers wandered away 
in search of less exacting dames, and left her almost alone. 

She scarcely noticed the desertion; her mind was busied with other matters. 
iver since she had parted with the highwayman his image had occupied her 
thoughts. Every hour of the day she found herself wondering would she ever see 
him again? Where was he now? Was he perchance at that very moment 
demanding his tribute from some other woman, and alas! gazing at her with the 
same ardent glances? Not, she added scornfully, that she cared what became of 
the fellow, only wherein lay the profit of meeting with an adventure, if nothing 
more were to come of it? 

She was interrupted in her meditations by the approach of a jovial little man, 
who, as he made his way through the gay crowd, exchanged whispers, quips and 
glances on all sides, and left a trail of merriment behind him. ‘This was Lord 
Wildmore, a gay and reckless man of whom many strange stories were rumoured, 
but to whom, by reason of his handsome face and merry heart, much was forgiven. 

Betty’s eyes brightened involuntarily when she greeted him, for he was popular 
with all women, having ever a ready tongue. 

“Madame! may I crave permission to present to you my friend Lord Charles 
Acton, who greatly desires to know your ladyship? He once beheld your picture,” 
added the speaker, with a significant glance. 

Betty looked down and laughed. ‘In truth, my lord, any friend of yours is 
welcome to me.” 

Two minutes later she was blushing and trembling with astonishment, for the 
highwayman himself was stooping to kiss the hand which she extended towards him. 

“Tt seems we have met before, madame.” 

“Tt may be so, sir,” she answered, as indifferently as she might. “One meets 
sO many, and one forgets.” 

“Ah! Lady Betty! to some forgetfulness may be easy. But surely you have 
not already forgotten our meeting ?” 

Betty was alarmed. “I find the air oppressive, my lord,” she answered 
hurriedly : “will you not take me to one of the quieter salons?” 

“Madame, I am always at your service,” and he offered her his arm. 

Lord Wildmore watched them disappear with a whimsical smile on his handsome 
face, shrugged his shoulders and muttered softly : 

“*When a woman says she won’t, she won’t, so there’s an end on’t.’ But,” 
he added, parodying the old adage, “when a man says she will, why, she will, 
you may depend on’t.” 

And with a laugh of supreme enjoyment he turned away in search of pastures new. 

Lord Charles meanwhile conducted Lady Betty to one of the side rooms, which 
was empty. When they were seated she turned to him eagerly. 

“Lord Charles, I cannot understand. Is there not great danger for you here ? 
Might you not be -zcognised ?” 

“None here, save you, have seen me as a highwayman,” he replied, “and my 
secret is safe with you.” 

“Ah! then you are in my power,” she laughed saucily. 
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“Have I not been in your power ever since the moment [ first beheld you ?” 
he answered boldly. 

Betty affected not to understand. ‘ And what do you mean by that, my lord ?” 
she asked, with elaborate unconsciousness. 

“Ah! Lady Betty! why should I repeat what you are told every hour of 
your life, until you are wearied of hearing it?” 





“She herself was the centre 
of a crowd of admirers.” 


“Oh! but I am not.” 

“What! are you not told every hour that you are the most beautiful creature 
on earth?” 

“Yes,” she answered saucily. ‘“ But I am not yet wearied of hearing it.” 

Lord Acton laughed ; then continued seriously. ‘‘Then my meaning is, that 
to see you is to adore you, and to meet one glance of your eye is to become 
your humble slave for ever.” 
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Betty sighed softly. “ What made you become a highwayman, my lord ? 

“That is what I came here to tell you, if you will let me do so.” 

“Free speech is every man’s right,” answered Betty, laughing. “But I am 
engaged for the next dance to Sir Harry Lea.” 

“Poor Sir Harry!” 

“Why do you pity him, sir? For dancing with me?” 

“No, in truth, but for missing his dance.” 

“ But how know you I shall not return to the dance-room ?” 

“Nay, I entreat you to remain. I have come to tell you my story; if you 
leave me now I must go away, my tale untold.” 

“And pray, what is it to me whether you go or stay?” she asked haughtily ; 
yet she did not leave him. 

“Lady Betty, if a man did a woman a great wrong and repented deeply, could 
she forgive him?” 

“A great wrong ?” 

“Ves ; offered her a deep insult.” 

“T scarcely know, sir. Tis possible. It depends on the man. ‘They say a 
woman can forgive everything to the man she loves.” 

“The man she loves,” he echoed softly. ‘ Lady Betty, can a woman love at 
first sight? You have taught me that it is possible for a man.” 

“T know not. What mean you?” she answered nervously. “What should I 
know of love?” 

“ But little, I verily believe. And yet ”—he mused—* surely one who excites 
such love in others should know a little of the tormenting passion.” ‘Then, 
suddenly leaning over her, with eyes and voice full of tenderness, he asked gently : 
“ Ah, Lady Betty! Would that I might be the man to teach you!” 

Betty tried to think of some careless answer, but in vain. Many a time had 
men spoken to her thus, and yet this was not the same; for this man spoke as 
one having authority, and she could not resist him. 

“May I teach you?” he asked again, softly. 

“Ah! Lady Betty, there you are. In truth, I have sought you everywhere ” ; 
and, quite unconscious of intruding, Sir George Garding burst noisily into the room. 

Lord Charles rose with a muttered exclamation, and stood by Betty’s chair. 
The lady endeavoured to summon a welcoming smile, and asked gently: “ And 
why did you seek me, my lord?” 

“T’ve just heard the drollest story from Wildmore. Directly I heard it, I said, 
‘Lady Betty must hear that ; egad! she’ll die of laughing,’ so I came to find you. 
Shall I bring Wildmore here to tell it to you now?” asked the intruder cheerily. 

‘No! no! Tell me yourself.” Betty had no desire for further interruption. 

Sir George laughed. 

“Well, it seems Wildmore wagered a friend of his a thousand crowns that he 
could not win a kiss from a certain lady. Wildmore refuses to tell us the name. 
The fellow accepted the wager, and, masquerading as a highwayman, stopped the 
lady’s coach a few miles out of Bath, and demanded the kiss. She refused ; and 
then . . . But, egad! you should hear Wildmore tell it: he followed his man, hid in 
a wood and watched the whole thing; ‘twas as good asa play. The fellow invented 
some cock-and-bull story of how the sheriffs were coming to take him, and refused 
to fly until she did what he asked. She believed it all, and—he won his wager. 
And the drollest part of the whole story is,” he continued, laughing, “ the fellow 
has fallen desperately in love with the lady, and is now ready to die of despair for 
having so insulted her.” 
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There was an instant’s pause when he ceased speaking; then Betty laughed 
hysterically, and rose from her seat. 

“Did Lord Wildmore send you to tell me this, Sir George?” 

“Yes; he said he was sure the story would not fail to amuse your ladyship.” 

“He was right,” she laughed again. “I protest I find your story vastly 
amusing. And now please call my chair; I want to go home.” 

“Why, madame! ’tis but early: surely you will not leave us yet.” 

“T—I—am not very well to-night. I wish to be alone. Please fetch my 
chair.” 

“Certainly, if you really wish it. But I would you could have stayed to hear 
Wildmore tell the tale himself; you would ha’ died of laughing,” and, chuckling 
over the remembrance, he departed on his errand. 

Then Betty turned on Lord Charles, her eyes blazing with passion. “Is this 
story true, my lord?” she asked. 

During the foregoing scene he had stood motionless, anxiously watching her 
face. Now he stepped forward eagerly. 

“Lady Betty,” he pleaded, “I entreat you let me explain. There is no excuse 
for my conduct—but——” 

“Excuse, sir!” she interrupted furiously ; “after having first made a mock of 
me, and then boasted of your conduct in all the clubs and coffee-houses in Bath, 
Oh! it is too much!” 

“ Madame, I swear, ¢haf at least is not true.” 

“Don’t speak to me,” she answered, trembling with rage. “If I had a brother, 
my lord, he should kill you for this. Would to heaven I were a man, and could 
do it myself!” 

Bursting into tears, she ran from the room. 


For the space of half an hour after arriving home Betty paced her room in 
a fury of indignation. Was there ever such a villain? He ought to be _horse- 
whipped from the town. That he ‘should choose her—her, as a subject for his 
vulgar jests! And now, at this moment, very likely, he and Lord Wildmore were 
laughing together over the whole story. Oh! it was intolerable! She cried aloud 
in impotent fury. 

Presently there was a knock at her door, and in answer to her curt summons, 
a trembling maid entered with a note, saying that the messenger waited below. 

Betty dismissed her, broke the seals impatiently, and glanced eagerly at the 
contents. It was from Lord Charles, and her first impulse was to tear it in pieces, 
but curiosity forced her to read the contents. It ran as follows :— 


“ MADAME, 
“TI do not write to defend my conduct, knowing well that any defence is 
impossible. The only excuse I can offer is the fact that when I accepted the wager 
I did not know your ladyship. That I persisted in my demand after seeing your face, 
let the beauty of that face be my plea: I could not let you leave me. I came to you 
to-night to confess all, but was forestalled by Sir George. 1 am now about to offer 
the only possible expiation of my conduct—my death. I have challenged Lord Wildmore, 
who has dared to spread the story, and we mcet to-morrow morning. From that meeting 
I will never return alive, for, Lady Betty, I loved you the first moment I beheld you, 
and now, having offended you, I cannot live. I scarce dare ask your forgiveness, and 
yet, if such mercy be possible, I entreat you ere I die, send one word of pardon to 
“Your devoted slave, 
“CHARLES ACTON.” 
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When Betty had finished the letter, she tore it in half and flung it on the 
ground. “ Ah! ’tis well he knows some shame,” she cried. ‘‘ He well deserves to die, 
and I shall be heartily glad when the earth is rid of such a villain.” Then she 
sat down and wept bitterly. 

Presently she picked up the letter, pieced it together, and read it once more, 
and she smiled a little through her tears. And when she had ended she no 
longer flung it from her, but folded it together and placed it in her bosom. 

“Yes,” she said, “he indeed deserves to die. But a duel is a barbarous thing ; 
therefore, though I will never forgive him, I will prevent this meeting, and then I 
will never speak to him again. He has behaved cruelly.” 

Lady Betty summoned her maid and bade the astonished girl call her chair. 
And she took from a cupboard the soft white dress and hood which she had worn 
the day she met the highwayman, and donned them both. And she loosed her 
hair from the high tower in which it was piled, and let it stray in curls about her 
neck, as she had worn it for ease during her journey. And when these preparations 
were completed, she looked in her glass, and smiled at her fair image, murmuring 
softly: “Let the beauty of that face be my plea.” 

But soon again she frowned, and cried, “ No! I will never forgive him: his 
conduct is infamous.” And so saying she went down to the street and entered her 
chair. 


III. 


LorD CHARLES AcTon was alone in his room. His pistols, ready loaded for 
the morrow, lay on the table beside him, and he busied himself with sorting and 
arranging his papers. 

And yet he scarce looked like a man who was to die on the morrow, for ever 
and anon as he worked he smiled, and hummed a ditty concerning a certain 
“Cruel Barbara Allen.” And twice he glanced at the clock, and muttered, “ The 
messenger is long in returning: there will be an answer.” 

He sprang to his feet with an exclamation of astonishment when his visitor 
appeared. “Lady Betty! You here! Impossible!” 

“Yes, sir, it is I,” she answered coldly. ‘1 wish to speak with you on a 
matter of importance.” 

“But, madame, here? at this hour? What will be said?” 

*T am not in the habit of considering what people choose to say, my lord. If 
I do not mind, you need scarce disturb yourself.” 

“So be it. But pardon me a moment: I will give orders that we be not 
disturbed.” 

He left the room to speak to his servant. When he returned Betty was 
seated near the table. She had flung back her hood, and her hair gleamed 
brightly in the soft candle-light ; she looked wonderfully lovely. 

Lord Charles took a seat opposite to her, and waited for her to speak, but fora 
few moments she hesitated nervously. At length she commenced in a haughty tone. 

“Do not assume from this visit, sir, that I forgive your conduct in the 
slightest degree. I do not. But I have come here to tell you that this duel must 
not take place.” 

“May I ask your reason, madame ?” 

“Merely because I do not wish it,” she answered curtly. 

“A powerful reason, madame, but I fear I must refuse: the duel cannot be 
abandoned.” 

“But wherefore not ? Surely it would not be impossible to arrange the matter.” 
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“Impossible! On the contrary, Lord Wildmore is very ready to apologise.” 

“Then why in Heaven’s name do you fight?” exclaimed Betty, exasperated. 

“Because it is my only way of proving to you the sincerity of my repentance.” 

Betty moved impatiently. “But I have come here purposely to prevent the 
duel. I have no desire for you to be killed.” 

“T cannot be sufficiently grateful to you for expressing such an interest in my 
welfare.” 

“Do not deceive yourself,” cried Betty angrily: “I take no interest in you—I 
care not what becomes of you. But—I do not choose that a duel shall take place 
concerning me.” 

“Your wish shall be respected, madame ; I will find some other pretext for the 
quarrel.” 

“ But—but—'tis not that alone, sir. I object to such wanton bloodshed. 
Lord Wildmore has apologised,—why should you kill him?” 

“Indeed, it seems somewhat unnecessary. If you wish it I will fire wide of 
the mark and spare him; I will be the only one to fall in the duel. Are you 
satisfied now, madame?” 

“ Certainly not!” cried the lady, horrified. ‘ Why, that would be fair murder!” 

“| faith, I know not how to please your ladyship,” said Lord Charles, shaking 
his head. 

“You will only please me, sir, by abandoning the duel entirely.” 

He hesitated a moment, looking intently at Lady Betty. Then he said 
softly: ‘‘ Madame, since my only desire in life is to please you, I will do as you 
wish. The duel shall be abandoned, and I will blow out my brains myself.” 

“What say you?” cried Betty in astonishment. 

“Ts not my death the only possible expiation of my crime?” 

Lady Betty was silent. 

“Shall any man so insult your ladyship and live?” he asked again. 

“Nay, sir, but it is a great crime to take your own life,” she answered gravely. 

“But, madame, you have forbidden me any other death,” he argued, smiling. 

“T do not desire your death at all.” 

“Ah! you are very merciful. But,” he continued, sighing, “I cannot live out 
of your favour. If such a crime could be forgiven i 

“Never, sir! Your conduct has been unpardonable.” 

“ Alas! so I feared. There is nought for me but death.” 

There was a moment’s silence. ‘Then Betty continued impatiently: ‘“ ”Tis most 
annoying. I will never forgive you, and yet self-destruction is a great crime. I 
cannot tell what to do.” 

“Indeed, madame, it is a most difficult position.” 

“T fear me, my lord, you are a very wilful man,” she continued, with a sigh. 

“Nay, madame, shall we not rather say a determined one?” he argued 
politely. 





Betty hesitated a moment; then she suddenly leaned forward and took up one 
of the pistols which lay near her on the table. 

“Lord Charles! I also am a determined woman. I have said I will not 
forgive you; but you shall not kill yourself. Unless you will promise to live, I 
swear to you that I will pull this trigger.” And so saying, she pressed the pistol 
against her own forehead. 

He started forward, horrified. 

“Lady Betty, I entreat you be careful. That is no toy: it is loaded. I pray 
you put it down,” 
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“Do not come near me,” answered Betty coolly. ‘You know I never make 
vain threats. Give me your promise to live, or I pull the trigger.” 

“Madame !” he cried again, “I pray you be careful. In truth, a loaded pistol 
is no subject for jest.” 

“JT do not jest—I mean what I say. Do you promise?” 

“ Yes, yes, I promise anything,” he cried eagerly. ‘Only put down that pistol.” 

Lady Betty laid the pistol on the table. ‘You have given me your word of 
honour?” she asked. 

“Madame, you have your will.” 

“°Tis well, sir.” 

Lady Betty rose from her chair and crossed to the fireplace, where she leant 
against the chimneypiece, her eyes bent towards the flames. But when she rose, 
there fell from the folds of her dress a small round bullet, which, unnoticed by 
her, rolled to Lord Charles’ feet. 

At sight of this small traitor a new and strange idea entered his mind. He 
picked up the pistol quietly, examined it, and found it unloaded. 

Then Lord Charles looked at Lady Betty, who stood with her back to him, 
gazing at the flames, and a strange smile crossed his face; for he knew well that 
he had himself loaded the pistol before his visitor arrived. 

He laid the weapon softly on the table, advanced a few steps towards the lady, 
and heaved a most pitiful sigh. 

“Wherefore do you sigh, sir?” asked Lady Betty. 

“ Alack, madame, what is to become of me? You have deprived me of the 
death I coveted, yet how can I, with such a character as you have shown me | 
possess, endure my life?” 

“Cannot a man change his character?” asked the lady softly. 

“Nay, that were too great a task to attempt alone.” 

“Could you find none to help you?” 

“There is but one person who can help a man in such a task, madame.” 

“ And that is id 

“His wife.” 

"An t” 

“And you see, madame,” he continued, sighing, “I have no wife.” 

“No,” answered the lady sadly, “that is true. But,” she added _hesitatingly, 
“perchance you might—get one.” 

“Alas! madame,” he exclaimed, “ how should I, who in offending you have 
insulted the whole sex—how should I dare to ask any woman to wed me?” 

Apparently Lady Betty had no suggestion to offer, for she remained silent. 

“Tf it were possible,” he continued, “to find a woman who had acted as I have 
done, then might I be bold to beg her pity. But where should I find such an 
one? Would any woman act thus: pretend that her life was endangered, and 
through that pretension gain her will? I trow not.” 

Lady Betty did not answer, but she bowed her head low on her bosom, and 
with one hand she pulled her curls forward to hide her face. 

“Alas! where should I find such a woman?” repeated Lord Charles; and 
now he stood so near that her hair almost touched his cheek. 

There was silence for a moment; then Lady Betty turned to him, and her face 
was crimson with blushes, but she did not raise her lashes, so he could not read 
the expression in her eyes. And she said in a low, unsteady voice: ‘‘ The bullets 
which I drew from your pistols are beneath the table. I unloaded them when 
you left the room; and so, my lord, I knew they were unloaded when I threatened 
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to draw the trigger.” And 
having said this she again 
turned away her head. 

Then Lord Charles began 
to laugh softly. And _ pre- 
sently Betty’s lips twitched, 
and a smile dimpled the 
corners of her mouth; she 
raised her eyes to his for a 
moment, and he saw they 
were full of merriment. 

He seized her hand and 
kissed it passionately. “In 
truth, women are very merci- 
ful,” he said. ‘Can you 
indeed forgive me?” 

But Lady Betty shook 
her head demurely. ‘There 
is but one man in the world 
to whom a woman could for- 
give such a wrong,” she said. 

“ And who is he ?” eagerly 
demanded Lord Charles, 

“The man_ she _ loves,” 
she answered softly. 

Then he mastered both 
her hands, and leaning over 
her till he saw her face 
behind the curls, he asked 
once again: “Lady Betty, 
can you forgive me?” 

And now she laughed a 
happy little laugh, and an- 
swered demurely : “‘I suppose 
I must e’en try to do so, 
my lord.” 

“But mind, sir,” she added 
presently, “there must be an 
end of such wagers. You 
know now how much better 
are things honestly come by.” 

“Things! Do you per- 
chance mean kisses?” 

“Yes, kisses, and—and— 
other things.” 
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So he did, 
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‘A new and strange idea entered his mind.” 


sut, Betty,” he argued sadly, “how can I know? I have never tried.” 
“Ts that so?” she laughed. 


“Then perhaps you would like to try now?” 


Betu EL is, 











WOOD-BOY. 


se HERE are you going, wood-boy, wood-boy, wood-boy, 
When day is waning, waning, and the fairy glens are green? 
Your cheeks are scarlet posies, are roses, roses, roses, 
Your mouth’s a half-blown rosebud the ruddy blooms between,” 


“T found to-day a ditty, ditty, ditty, 
I found it by the fountain when the sun was lying low; 
The moon and stars shall hear it, the gnomes shall wear it, wear it; 
Dear, I go toward the forest my reeden pipes to blow.” 


“O wait a little, wood-boy, wood-boy, wood-boy, 
A safer road to travel’s in the sunlight’s golden sheen; 
The night is growing older, is growing colder, colder, 
The forest paths are lonesome, and the fairy glens are green.” 
“I have a heart for singing, singing, singing, 
I have a heart for singing, and my lips are ripe with song; 
When grey is in the gloaming is time for roaming, roaming 3 > 
Se O listen to my reeden pipes, and win 
S the way along!” 
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“O wait a little, wood-boy, wood-boy, wood-boy, 
I have a white bird in my breast that fain would sing with you; 
But night is dreary, dreary, and I am weary, weary; 
O wait until the morrow dawns, and summer’s sky is blue.” 





“T have a heart for singing, singing, singing, 
I have a heart for singing, like the birds upon the tree; 
No time for waiting, waiting, for mating, mating, mating, 
I go toward the forest for to make sweet melody.” 


, 4 The woods were rife for singing, singing, singing, 

aN The woods were rife for singing, and the ways athirst for song; 
The night was dreary, dreary, and she aweary, weary; 
He stepped across her woman’s heart, and went his way along. 


“ “I have a heart for singing, singing, singing,— 

Tu-wit, tu-wit, tu-willow! tu-weet, tu-weet, tu-weet ! 

io To love is weary, weary, is drear. y, drear.. y, drear...y3” 
= There passed from out the stillnesses the sound of fading feet. 
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A SONG IN A MINOR KEY. 





“HE country is at its best just now. It is not too green; between the 
clustered golden green leaves of the great oaks the brown shows; the 
tender green of the whortleberry plants is varied with a brownish rose-tint. 

The dwarf oaks again have softening shades of brown on their young foliage; and 
the brown stems and twigs of the larches are still only tipped with the vivid 
verdure of needles. On the loose stony soil of the bank-sides the purple tresses 
of the birch wave. ‘This admixture of colour lends a warmth and depth to the 
entire landscape which is more satisfying, and at the same time more suggestive, 
than the fuller green foliage of later summer. 

As I walk up a steep sandy road, between wooded banks, thinking how full of 
joy nature is, a baby rabbit comes running down, actually as if to meet me. It 
turns, however, quickly, into a garden path near, and for a moment I wonder at 
its apparent fearlessness. Only for a moment, though—for a murderous stoat shows 
in eager pursuit. Standing between it and the defenceless little bunny, I have the 
pleasure of seeing the bloodthirsty animal turn quickly back into the warren. 
Bunny hides, in terrified stupor, crouched in close to the gate. I stand long, 
just between that and the spot where the stoat vanished, but there is no sign from 
either creature. Suddenly shrieks of fear fall on the ear: another baby rabbit 
appears on the road, and runs, its white scut showing for some time. 

We hear much about the protective gifts of nature, but that white scut seems a 
mistake. The stoat had evidently surprised a family at play on an open spot near. 

Puss goes out into the same warren from our cottage. No matter how well 
she may be catered for within, baby rabbits have a great attraction for her. 
Occasionally she has brought a stoat into the garden, but the invariable result of 
a meal from it is sickness. Why? one wonders. 

It is early, and under the firs, in a sunny spot on the hill-top near the 
narrow road, is the cart of an itinerant umbrella mender. ‘The pony, hobbled, is 
grazing near, whilst the master, a fair, full-bearded man, his darker, gipsy-like wife, 
a young girl and a baby boy are finishing breakfast, seated on the dry turf. 

I had just been making a mental comparison between the moorland of my 
native county, Staffordshire, and these softer and more genial-looking highlands of 
Surrey. By an odd coincidence, when I spoke to the little party about the 
landscape around us, the man said, “ You see, my native county is Staffordshire, 
etc., etc,” 
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I told him that I also hailed from that part, and then we were soon launched 
into lively conversation, 

“One must get a living, you see. My missus here comes from Hertfordshire. 
We keep up our own little home in Walsall ; just turn the key in the door when 
spring is there, and start off down south as far as Midhurst, keeping to the more 
lonesome parts, where folks are glad to have their umbrellas mended without 
keeping them till they can go to town. In the autumn we turn back, before the 
cold sets in, sometimes getting to our own door in the middle o’ the night. But, 
bless ye, everything’s safe thear, just as we left it; we just turn the key and make 
us a bit o’ fire; and there we stop through the winter.” 

“A pleasant, healthy life,” I comment. 

“Ay, but it has its cares too. ‘That little chap’s father is sojering in India.” 

I do not ask about its mother. ‘The young girl, who looks the quietest and 
most burdened member of the little party, has taken the child on her lap whilst 
we talk, and she proceeds to wash and “redd” it up generally, in a manner that 
suggests maternal solicitude, although there is no light in her eyes at the mention 
of its absent father. 

I am inclined to talk to her, but “the Master”—as we say in Staffordshire— 
checks this by telling me she is “‘ hard of hearing.” 

Life is very clearly not all joy, either to the merry party of bunnies frisking 
on the greensward, or to young, fair girls, whose way lies over flower-scented 
commons. 

There are bridle-paths leading up through deep hollows, from the weald below 
on to this fir-planted common. Away from main roads, and thickly planted, they 
have sheltered many a pack-horse laden with contraband goods, which had come 
from the coast, through gullies in the South Downs, to be received and _ stored 
in some of the old houses that still lie hidden in these hills. In the great 
chimney ingle of some, there is a secret opening into a chamber where harmless 
hams and onions are now stored, but which was once a famous receptacle for 
spirits, silks, and laces. 

Half way down one of the most famous of these, where old guigne trees 
blossom in spring, we step aside, and a little path brings us to an ancient 
abode in a rich old garden, once one house but now made into two labourers’ 
cottages. 

A little bent woman, with sweet, wistful, brown eyes, is busy storing a load of 
light wood ina shed. It is for her big, old-fashioned, circular oven. Such 
an oven, built of stones and bricks, you will only see in these very old houses. 
It is filled with firewood, which is lighted and allowed to burn out. Then the 
oven is quickly swept, the loaves are put in, and the door is kept closely shut 
until the housewife knows her bread will be ready. No bread is so sweet as 
these cottage ‘‘oven-bottom” loaves. 

I have been here before, so am invited indoors to have a chat. 

Beside the fire a childish figure rocks itself monotonously, mumbling, but never 
looking up. 

‘She is fifteen,” says the mother with a big sigh. “It do seem as though our 
brain must be weaker—different to most ; we can’t bear troubles same as t’other 
folks. Her sister Mary is in the ’sylum now, an’ Annie died there.” 

Here the poor mother breaks down a little, but she says it eases her to talk, 
and so I hear how Mary was in service about twenty miles away when she began 
to get queer, She frightened the other maids by telling them at nights that she 
heard a dog in the larder, and such-like, till one day the mistress had two 
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doctors in, and they sent Mary right off to the ’sylum, without ever letting her 
parents know till she was in there. 

“They might ha’ let father fetch her home here, and I’d ha’ tried what I 
could do for her,” said the poor mother. ‘They wrote the next day, an’ father 
‘started right away. An’ Mary knew him. She threw both arms roun’ his neck, 
an’ ‘Father! oh, my father!’ she cried, She told him that she knew where 
they were bringing her: to the place where Annie had died. ‘I had on my 
green suit, an’ my button boots, father, an’ the overseer took my bank book. 
I’ve one pound eleven there—an’ all my bits of things he took.’ 

“ An’ do ye think as they'd any right to do that—to put her away, a young 
girl, an’ never to let her father and mother know till they'd got her inside? 
Sometimes she gets better for a bit, but I doubt me she’ll never come out no 
more. Three of them! It’s like the Book says. He visits it on the children to 
the third and fourth generation.” 

I try to tell this patient, sweet-eyed woman that ours is no revengeful Deity, 
I talk to her of the great typical drama of Job, and of other ideas that suggest 
comfort. 

These seem to clear things, for a time at least, to the poor mother; and she 
tells me how “there never was none of ’em in the ’sylum till now, but that lots of 
her folks had died o’ cancer.” ; 

We have a few more words about that “ Redemption that the whole creation 
groans for,” and then the practical littke woman remembers the firewood which 
must be got in, as her son has “a day off of his regular work,” and he will be 
coming with another load soon. And as she bids me'good-bye, her last words are: 
“Father didn’t ask ’em to keep her in the ’sylum, so he ain’t called for to pay 
nothing there; an’ don’t ye think as he ought to get them to give up that one 
pound eleven shillin’?” 

This problem, with others suggested by our talk, make me forget the birds 
and the flowers for a time. 

After lingering about these hills all the day through, a mile or so below Pitch 
Hill, I stop in a copse, hoping to listen to the nightingales that have been 
singing gloriously in this neighbourhood. Another song, however, which fascinates 
me more, sounds at intervals from the willows in some low wet ground. It is 
the grasshopper warbler. Some of the rustics will laugh at you if you tell them 
it is a bird. Yet its notes are much less suggestive of the grasshopper than of 
the running out of the line from a fisherman’s reel. It is that, exactly, for a few 
seconds ; then it drops to a lower note, which has an intense vibratory quality in 
its tone, one that could only come from the throat of a bird. 

I had thought to listen to the brilliant notes of the prince of singers, but he 
was silent; and the mysterious song of this timid hideling was to me typical of 
the summer day that was closing. When all nature seemed to promise only joy, 
what the Germans call “the inwardness of things” had been forced on me, in 
minor, and even discordant tones. And as I listened, in the overclouded silence of 
the evening, beside the grey willows, the sad, vibrating note into which the warbler’s 
reel-like song resolved itself, seemed to embody the whole underlying sadness of 
what had, outwardly, been a June day without a cloud. 

J. A. Owen. 
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T was in a purple twilight of May that I first saw the lamp shining. For me, 
a child of seven, the voyage had been a tiring one: it seemed many hours 
since, with a ringing of bells and hearts adventurously throbbing with the 

screw of our small steamboat, we had backed and swung, casting our wash in 
waves along the quay-walls, and so, after a pause during which we held our breath 
and drifted from the line of watching faces, had headed away for the great 
empty sky-line beyond which the islands lay. I knew that they lay yonder ; for, 
the evening before, my father had led me up a ttall hill and pointed them out 
to me—black specks in the red ball of the sun. But to-day, as hour after 
hour went by with the pant of the engines, the lift and slide of the Atlantic swell, 
the tonic wind humming against the stays, my eyes grew heavy and at length my 
head dropped against my father’s shoulder. And then—to me it seemed the next 
instant—he woke me up and pointed towards the islands as they rose out of the 
indigo sea. At first they looked rather like low-lying clouds, but after a minute or 
two there was no mistaking them; for, as if they had just discovered us, they hung 
out lamp after lamp, some steady, some intermittent, but all of them gleaming yellow 
along the floor of the sea save one, a crimson light which hid and showed itself 
again northward of the rest. Crimson was my favourite colour in those days, and 
even as I dropped back into sleep I decided that I liked this lamp the best of all. 

I woke again to the sound of voices. We were passing a pilot-boat out there 
on the watch for ships. Her crew hailed us as we went by, and I saw their faces in 
the green radiance of our starboard light—gaunt, dark faces, altogether foreign. One 
of the men, the oldest, was bareheaded, with long grey locks, and wore a yellow 
neckcloth with his shirt open below it, and his naked chest showing. Their voices 
as they answered our skipper were clear and gay like the voices of children. 

And, next, we were alongside a quay. Our seats, our bulwarks, even our 
decks, shone with dew. A crowd stood on the dim quay-edge and looked down on 
us, and chattered, but in soft voices. ‘There was a policeman, too, and I wondered 
how fe came there. Above this shadowy moving crowd rode the stars I had 
known at home. I took my father’s hand. At the head of the gangway he 
stooped, hoisted me on his shoulders, and carried me up and up through narrow, 
mysterious streets, around dark corners, past belated islanders hurrying down to the 
steamer ; but always upward, until he pushed open a door and set me down blinking 
in a whitewashed bedroom lit by a couple of candles: and with that came sleep. 

Happy days followed: blue and white days—days vaulted and floored with 
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blue, flashing with white granite, with the rush of white water beneath the shadow 
of the leaning sail, with white cirrus clouds, with white wings of seabirds. It was 
the height of the nesting season, and the birds had brought us to the islands ; my 
father with paint-box and camera, though—our time being short—he relied almost 
wholly on the latter. A naturalist, and by temper the gentlest of men, in his methods 
he was a born pioneer. You can hardly imagine how cumbrous and well-nigh 
hopeless a business it was in those days, not so long past, to pursue after wild life 
with a camera; but a thousand disheartening failures left him still grasping the 
inviolable shade, still confident that in photography, if it could only be given with 
rapidity and precision, lay the naturalist’s hope. Blurred negatives were all the spoil, 
and sorry enough, we bore back after long days of tossing and climbing among the 
Outer Islands ; but we had the reward of living among the birds. They filled our 
thoughts, our lives for the time :—great cormorants and northern divers, flitting 
red-legged oyster-catchers, shags spreading their wings to the wind and sun, 
sea-parrots, murrs, razor-bills, gannets questing by ones and twos—now poised, now 
dropping like plummets with a resounding splash ; sandpipers and curlews dotting the 
beaches and wading ; tern, common gulls, herring-gulls and kittiwakes, and at nightfall 
shearwaters popping from their holes and swimming and skimming around our boat 
as we headed for home. And then, the nests we discovered !—nay, the nests that at 
times we walked among, picking our steps like egg-dancers !—nests boldly planted 
on the bare rock ledges; nests snugly hidden among the clusters of blue thrift and 
the massed sea-pinks. ‘They bloomed everywhere, these sea-pinks ; sheet upon 
sheet of pale rose-colour, soon to show paler and fade before the rosy splendours 
of the mesembryanthemum. But the thrift had no rival to fear, condensing blue 
heaven and blue sea in the flower it lifted against both: and to lie prone and 
make a frame of it for some winding channel when the tide-rip flashed and tossed 
was to send the eye plunging into blue like an Eastern diver after pearls. 

But when after sunset the blue deepened to violet, always in the heart of it 
glowed the crimson light upon Off Island. Night after night I watched it from 
my window, and wondered what manner of people they were who tended it, living 
out yonder on a rock where no grass grew, and in a roar of tide which the 
inhabitants of the greater islands heard on still days in the few inland valleys 
where it was possible to lose sight of the sea. I knew that thousands of puffins bred 
there, and we were to visit the rock some day; but what with the tides and an 
all but ceaseless ground swell, our opportunity was long in coming, and Old Seth 
our boatman kept putting it off until I began to disbelieve in it altogether. 

It came, though, at last, with a cloudless morning and a north-easterly breeze, 
brisk and steady, the clearest day in a fortnight of clear days. We were heading 
northward close-hauled through a sound dividing two of the greater islands—Old 
Seth at the tiller, my father tending the sheet, and I perched on the weather 
gunwale and peering over and down on the purple reefs we seemed to avoid so 
narrowly—when Seth lifted his voice in a shout, and then, with a word of warning, 
paid out sheet, brought the boat’s nose round and ran her in towards a silver-white 
beach on our left. As we downed sail, I saw a girl on the bank above the beach, 
leaning on a hoe and gazing at us over a low hedge of veronica. 

Seth hailed her again, and she came running to the waterside. There she 
stood and eyed us shyly: a dark-haired girl, bare-headed, and with the dust of 
the potato-patch on her shoes and ankles. 

“Any message for Reub Hicks, my dear? We'm bound over to Off Island.” 

She hesitated, looking from Seth to us; and while she hesitated a flush 
mounted to her tanned face and deepened there. 
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“Come,” Old Seth coaxed her, “you needn’ be afeard to trust us with your 
little secrets.” 

She seemed at any rate to have made up her mind to trust us. From _ the 
pocket of her skirt she drew a tattered, paper-covered book, opened it, and was 
about to tear out a couple of pages, but paused. 

“Vd like to send it,” said she; but still paused, and at length passed the open 
book to Seth. 

“T see.” He nodded. ‘Seems a_ pity—don’t it?—to tear up good printed 
stuff. Tell ’ee what,” he suggested: “ you leave me take the book over as ’tis, 
and this evenin’, if you'll be waitin’ here, ’ll bring it back safe.” 

She brightened at once. ‘That'll do brave. ‘Tell ’en I hope he’s keepin’ well, 
and give my love to the others.” 

“ Right you are,” promised Seth cheerfully, pushing off. 

“And don’t you forget!” she called after us. 

Seth laughed. ‘That’s a very good girl, now,” he commented, as he settled 
himself to the tiller again. ‘ Must be a poor job courtin’ with a lighthouse man: 
not much walkin’ together for they. No harm, I s’pose, in your seein’ the maid’s 
book.” He handed it to my father, who shook his head. 

“* Aw,” went on Seth, guessing why he hesitated, “there’s no writin’ in it—only 
print.” He held the book open. It was a nautical almanack, and night by night 
the girl had pencilled out the hour of sunset. Night by night the first flash of 
the Off Island lamp carried her lover’s message to her, and as Seth explained 
(but it needed no explanation), at that signal she blotted out yet one more of the 
days between her and the marriage day. 

Off Island rose from the sea a sheer mass of granite, about a hundred and 
fifty feet in height, and all but inaccessible had it not been for a rock stairway 
hewn out by the Brethren of the Trinity House. The keepers had spied our boat, 
and a tall young man stood on one of the lower steps to welcome us: not 
Reuben, but Reuben’s younger brother Sam. Reuben met us at the top of the 
staircase, where the puffins built so thickly that a false step would almost certainly 
send the foot crashing through the roof of one of their oddly shaped houses. He 
too was a tall youth; an inch or two taller, maybe, than his brother whom we 
had left in charge of the boat. It would have puzzled you to guess their ages. 
Young they surely were, but much gazing in the face of the salt wind had creased 
the corners of their eyes, and their faces wore a beautiful gravity, as though they 
had been taken young and dedicated to some priestly service. 

Reuben touched his cap, and, taking the book from Seth without a word, led 
us to the cottage, where his mother stood scouring a deal table: a littke woman 
with dark eyes like beads, and thin grey hair tucked within a grey muslin cap. 
She had kilted her gown high and tucked up her sleeves, and looked to me for 
all the world like a doll on a penwiper. But her hands were busy continually ; 
the small room shone and gleamed with her tireless cleansing and polishing ; and in 
the midst of it her eyes sparkled with expectation of news from the outer world. 

Seth understood her, and rattled at once into a recital of all the happenings 
on the islands: births, marriages, and deaths, sickness, courtship, and _boat- 
building, the price of market-stuff, and the names of vessels newly arrived in the 
roads. But after a minute she turned from him to my father. 

‘Tis all so narrow, sir—Seth’s news. I want to know what’s happenin’ in 
the world.” 

Now, much was happening in those May weeks; much all over Europe, but 
much indeed in France, where Paris was passing through the sharp agonies of the 
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Commune. The latest my father had to tell was almost a week old; but two 
days before we set sail for the islands the Versaillais troops had swept the 
boulevards, and every steamer had brought newspapers from the mainland. 
Mrs. Hicks’s eyes grew bigger and rounder as she listened; but she had listened 
a very short while before she cried: 

“Father must hear this! He’s up polishin’ the lantern, sir. Begging your 
pardon, but he must hear you tell it; he must indeed.” With immense pride she 
added, “ He was over to France, one time.” 

She marched us off to the lantern, up the winding stairway, up the ladder, and 
into the great glass cage, where stood an old man busily polishing the brass 
reflector. 

“Father, here’s a gentleman come, with news from France !” 

As the old man came forward with a fumbling step, my father drew a_ thick 
bundle from his coat pocket. “I’ve brought you some newspapers,” said he: 
“they will tell you more than I can.” 

He held them out, but the wife interposed hurriedly. ‘Not to him, sir. 
Give them to Reuben if you please, and thank you. But he, sir—he’s blind.” 

I looked, as my father looked. <A film covered both pupils of the old 
man’s eyes. 

*“He’ve been blind these seven years,” Reuben explained in a low voice. 
“ Me and Sam are the regular keepers now; but the Board lets him live on here, 
and he’s terrible clever at polishing.” 

“He knows the lamp so well as ever he did,” broke in the old woman; ‘the 
leastest little scratch, he don’t miss it. How he dosen’ break his poor neck is 
more’n I can tell: but he don’t—though ’tis a sore trial.” 

While they explained, the old man’s hand went out to caress the lamp, but 
stopped within an inch of the sparkling lenses. 

“Iss.” said he musingly, “ with this here cataract I misses a brave lot, There’s 
a lot to be seen up here, for a man with eyesight. Will ’ee tell me, please sir, 
what’s the news from France? I was over there, one time.” 

It turned out he had once paid a visit to one of the small Breton ports: 
Roscoff I think it was, and have a suspicion that smuggling lay at the bottom 
of the business there. 

“Well, now,” he commented, as my father told something of his tale, “I 
wouldn’ have thought it of the Johnnies. They treated me very pleasant, and I 
speak of a man as I find en.” He turned his sightless eyes on the family he 
had brought up to think well of Frenchmen. 

“They are different folk in Paris.” 

“Iss, that’s a big place. Cherbourg’s a big place, too, they tell me. I came 
near going, there, one time; but my travellin’s over. It do give a man something 
to think over, though. I wish my son here could have travelled a bit before 
settlin’ down.” 

But Reuben, on the far side of the lantern, was turning the pages of the 
tattered almanack. 

“‘Well-a-well!” said the old woman, ‘‘news is news, but give me peace and 
quiet.” 


It was past seven o’clock when we hoisted sail again, and as we drew near 
the greater islands a crimson flash shot out over the sea in our wake. On a dim 
beach ahead stood a girl waiting. 


QO. 
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CLAUDE MONET—IMPRESSIONIST. 
AN APPRECIATION. 


“L’Impressionisme. Elle est digne de notre admiratif attention, et nous pouvons rationnellement 
croire que, aux yeux de générations futures, elle justifiera cette fin de siécle dans I’Histoire générale 
de Art.” GEORGES LECOMTE (L’ Art /mpressionist). 

‘*Sfirement cet homme a vécu, et le démon de I’Art habite en lui.” 

GusTaAVE GEFFROY (La Vie Artistique). 


HE time is now happily long past for the necessity of detailed exposition 
of, or apology for, “ Impressionism” in Art. 

It has been reserved for the present generation to witness a quite 
phenomenal artistic revolution, in the successful issue of a long, acrimonious, and 
desolating struggle, between a small band of devoted painters, and the world of 
prejudice and disdain. 

These men claimed, and won, firstly the right to exist by their labours, secondly 
freedom to exercise and propagate ideas such as have since so radically changed 
and enlarged the practice of landscape art. In this they were aided by a mere 
handful of far-sighted critics and patrons, who, with conviction of inspiration, have 
for the past thirty years resolutely stemmed the tide of public obloquy, and 
without whose material assistance the pioneers of the Impressionist movement must 
inevitably have succumbed. 

A truce is now declared, the “Sturm und Drang” has subsided, and the public 
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acknowledge that these artists have indeed something to show, well worth the 
seeing. Eminent writers assure us that this movement alone, this group of most 
gallant painters, have more than justified their century in the tale of Art 
achievement. Plutocrats compete for possession of their works at fabulous prices, 
the Luxembourg enfolds them ex masse, enlarging its galleries for the purpose, 
whilst the Louvre awaits its quota. We are therefore in the piping times of peace 
and goodwill, and appreciation is the order of the day. 

The life-history of Claude Monet is bound up and inseparably connected with 
the inception, cultivation and fruition of Impressionism in France. As _ leader 
of the van and originator of the title “ Impressionist,” as well as its most 
successful practitioner, he has every right to first consideration in any record of 
the subject. That a man of such remarkable talent and great accomplishment 
should be still comparatively unknown and almost wholly unappreciated in these 
isles, is an enigma .that passeth understand ng. Our transatlantic cousins, ever 
quick to perceive and encourage the good and new, have for the past twenty 
years absorbed a 
large portion of the 
productions of the 
Impressionist school, 
"Tis a very distinct 
loss, and one which 
in future will cost 
the nation dear to 
remedy, that none of 
our public galleries 
or museums contain 
a single specimen 
of French Impres- 
sionist work, 

Born in Paris, 
November 14th, 
1840, son of a well- 
to-do merchant of 
Havre, Claude 
Monet early showed 
evidence of a strong 
artistic nature, which, 
as usual, met with 
little encouragement 
at home. None of 
his ancestors had 
been similarly gifted, 
and the thing was 
as new as it was 
disconcerting to his 
bourgeois _ parents. 
Art will out, how- 
ever: the invariable 
reply of the scion 
Monet to parental 
remonstrance was, 
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At Argenteuil. 


“J’aimerais peindre comme Iloiseau chant.” The intended distraction of foreign 
travel resulted only in imbuing the wayward youth with still greater love and 
reverence for the Arts, and more firmly fixing his ambition to practise them 
professionally. So the inevitable was accepted; serious study and_ preparation 
went on quietly for some years in Paris and elsewhere. 

No stirring adventures by flood and field have marked Monet’s career. It has 
been that of a man of high purpose, prodigiously talented, excessively active and 
self-reliant, who has turned neither to the right nor to the left’ from the path of 
achievement of his ideals. He has nevertheless braved more than ordinarily the 
ills and risks incidental to his profession. His face bears traces of many a 
combat with a hidden, unscrupulous and vindictive enemy. He has, in the cause 
of Art, run the gauntlet of the deadly marsh-bred microbe and the lash of the 
north-east wind; has suffered fever and sunstroke unheedingly ; the rheumatism 
following a rain-drenched skin or river ducking, work in the dew-damp grass, or 
snow, thigh deep; the immense physical and mental strain of hours of immobile, 
yet deadly earnest labour, brain and eye and hand anxiously busy at white heat; 
all the inglorious, unsung perils of a most peaceful occupation. 

Of his early struggles we need not speak here: they are the history of nine- 
tenths of the votaries at the shrine of fickle “Frau Kunst.” Suffice it to say, 
that Claude Monet has drunk to the lees of the bitterness of life, that he has 
endured privations and discouragements almost to the misery of despair, surviving 
only through his invincible pluck and great physical and moral strength; that he 
has battled long years to find that financial independence without which is neither 
rest nor tranquillity of mind. 

“Tl faut étre batti pour la lutte,” says Monet, with the assurance bred of 
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experience, when recounting the history of those troublous times. He is fortunately 
most generously endowed with the recompensing attributes peculiar to the true 
artist nature: those exquisite, dreamy imaginings, and soulful, divine joys of which 
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Boats at Argenteuil. 
nothing earthly can rob him, and which are at once his greatest solace, pleasure, 
and sustaining impetus. ‘Truly was Baudelaire justified in writing: 

“Les nations n’ont de grands hommes que malgré elles—comme les familles. Elles 
font tous leurs efforts pour n’en pas avoir. Et ainsi le grand homme a besoin, pour 


exister, de posséder une force d’attaque plus grande que la force de résistance développée 
par des millions d’individus.” 


Some of the principal events which have marked and moulded Monet’s eareer 
are briefly as follows :— 

At the inception of the Impressionist movement, his nightly meetings at the ’ 
Café Guerbois, Avenue de Clichy, Paris, with a small but ever-increasing coterie 
of innovators and iconoclasts, painters and poets, mutually attracted aw hasard 
by the sympathy of a common aim, the necessity of mutual encouragement, and, 
above all, the prescience of the birth and evolution of a new and great idea. 

Here came the painters Pissarro, Cézanne, Renoir, Manei, Degas, Bracquemond, ” 
Fautin-Latour, Jonkind, and Boudin ; joined later on by Courbet, Raffaelli, Forain, 
and the writers Emile Zola, Duranty, and Théodore Duret, all at that time young 
and ambitious students, struggling for a foothold in the professions in which they 
were destined to shine so conspicuously. 

These latter were the first men of genius to publicly explain and defend in print 
the principles of Impressionism, afterwards reinforced by the powerful pens of 
Mirbeau, the poet, of d’Haysmans, Gustay Geffroy, Georges Lecomte, Clemenceau, 
Arstne Alexandre, and many others, ; 
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The first public exhibition of the tentative efforts of the painters was held in 
the spring of 1874, at Nadar’s Galleries, 35, Boulevard des Capucines, Paris, and 
was the occasion of a great uproar in artistic circles, culminating in scenes of 
personal violence between super-excited and self-constituted critics. 

With many intervening exhibitions in various European and American salons, 
with ever-decreasing virulence on the part of press and public, Monet’s last show 
was held in the Durand-Ruel Galleries, Paris, in the spring of 1898, of the ever- 
memorable ‘“ Cathédrales” of Rouen. 

His first exhibited works at the Salon were, I believe, in 1865, and entitled 
“ Embouchure de la Seine,” and “La Pointe de la Héve & Marée Basse,” and the 
last in 1880, “ Lavacourt.” Later, in 1882, he sent “Glacons sur la Seine,” a 
remarkably beautiful conception of amazing illusory effect, the rejection of which 
led to the final breaking off of all relations between the painter and that too 
conservative institute. 

Finding no other country so variedly picturesque, or so atmospherically suitable, 
as his own beloved “belle France,” the principal scenes of Monet’s labours have 
been, Havre, Belle-Isle-en-Mer, The Riviera, La Creuse, La Manche, and the Seine 
and Giverny in particular. 

These places, together with work done during occasional short visits to England, 





The Church at Vernon, 


Norway and Holland, have seen the production of these now celebrated suites of 
chefs-@ euvre known as “Les Meules,” “ Peupliers au Bord de 1l’Epte,” “ Glagons 
sur la Seine,” “ Matins sur la Seine,” “A Argenteuil,” “Belle Isle,” “ Bordighera,” 
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“ Antibes,” “Champs des Tulipes,” ‘ Les Cathédrales,” etc., taking the titles at 
random. There remains a great treat in store for the Art-loving public, in the 
as yet unexhibited series of pictures done in the painter’s own Japanese water 
garden at Giverny, and entitled “ Water Lilies” and “Green Bridges,” together 
with the work upon which the artist is at the present moment engaged,—“ ‘The 
Thames and London” under aspects various. 


Fishing-boats. 


In this latter series Monet, who is enthusiastically in love with London from 
the artistic point of view, is realising a project long ago resolved upon and 
frequently discussed with the writer ; and we may be certain that the results of his 
labours will prove a revelation to the Art world in general and to our metropolitans 
in particular. 

It was during his visit to London, with Pissarro and other painters, in the trying 
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times of 1870, that Monet had the good fortune of an introduction by Daubigny 
to Monsieur Durand-Ruel, learned connoisseur and most celebrated of Parisian Art 
dealers. ‘They soon cemented a firm, and, as it has proved, a lifelong friendship, 
and established those business relations which have meant so much for both them 
and the Impressionist movement generally. Here also Monet studied almost daily 
in the National Gallery, with profound admiration, Turner’s immortal masterpieces, 
findihg in them confirmation of much previous research; also the Art of Japan 
wherever met with, accumulating stores of knowledge to be turned to good account 
in future practice. 

Before commencing the consideration of Impressionism as defined by Monet 
in his works, I would ask all to whom the cult is new, and all fair-minded people 
open to conviction, to come to its study with minds disabused of preconceived 
notions and traditions of the limitations of landscape painting; to bear in mind 
that the misunderstood is generally reviled, that immediate appreciation is a gift 
limited to the few, and above all to remember that “ La peinture sent mauvais.” 

Given these necessary and none too exacting conditions, they are assured of 
finding such new sensations and esthetic pleasures in the works of the Impressionist 
School, as will fully recompense the trouble given to its acquisition. 

As Impressionism is the quintessence of Art appealing only to the intelligent, 
so it requires for its successful manifestation, the cultivation to the highest degree, 
of the analytical and synthetical faculties, together with an expression of the 
strongest spiritual emotion and é/an. Its object is to picture an abstract or résumé 
of the general aspect of any scene or object, rather than the mere photographic 
delineation of actual observed fact. Impressionists draw more by the modelling 
of the mass than by lines and spots. Above all, their endeavour is to adequately 
realise the infinitely beautiful, ever-changing effects of atmosphere. They affirm the 
sovereignty of light. 

Modern painters acknowledge that the sun shines for them also, that he is in 
fact their greatest benefactor, and no longer to be treated as the arch-enemy which, 
until quite recent years, the masters would have us believe him to be. 

Before the days of Constable, Bonnington and Turner, you will search the 
museums in vain for any proof, in the works therein, of consideration of light 
for light’s sake, or of any enjoyment or appreciation of the poetry of the sun. 
Following these three Englishmen, and logically developing ideas only by them 
foreshadowed, came the men of 1830 in France—Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, Daubigny, 
Millet, etc.—whose principal love, however, was for the pearly grays of early morn 
and the mystery of the gloaming, eschewing any attempt to represent trees, rocks, 
seas, rivers and what not, in the full blaze of a noonday sun. 

Then came other disciples of sun worship—such men as Degas, Jonkind, Fantin- 
Latour, Manet, Bracquemond, etc., whose experiments and discoveries paved the 
way for the evolution of a new and exquisite art, which has reached its highest 
development in the works of Monet, Cézanne, Anquetin, Signac, Pissarro, Sisley, 
Renoir, Mary Cassett, Berthe Morisot, and many others. No narrow creed is 
theirs, unbounded the scope of their ambition. Joy and glory in the limitless 
domain of Nature, a universal sympathy, is one of their most distinguishing 
characteristics. Be their subject found in the record of a humble field of 
cauliflower, the ambient glow of an Alpine sunrise, the ruddy sheen of an orchard’s 
spoils, the livid gloom of a storm-swept ocean, the dull physiognomy of a toil-worn 
peasant, or the portrait of a society belle, ’tis all alike to them. ‘The world is 
their dominion, the elements their inspiration. 

Just as the pictures of these “ Luminarists” are things apart, immediately 
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distinguishable wheresoever met with, so is the technical method of their production 
extraordinary. They are consummate draughtsmen, these Impressionists, as years 
of academic study, immense life-sized figure subjects, exhibited at world-renowned 
salons, innumerable portraits, etchings and pastel-drawings fully attest. They are 
in every way a fully equipped and intellectually capable body of men. Firstly they 
renounced the use of all blacks, browns, or ochre colours, retaining only those 
nearest approaching the prismatic tints; the simpler a composition the mofe it 
appeals to them, whilst the superfluities, the blots and flaws of nature are 
rigorously suppressed. 

Monet’s palette, for instance, is composed as follows: Flake and zinc white in 





Haycocks. 


equal proportions, three tints of yellow (chrome), vermilion, two tints of madder 
lake, cobalt blue, emerald green, and vert émeraude. ‘Heavens! what a dangerous 


combination!” exclaim our professional readers. Yet pictures painted by these 
specially prepared colours, in the hands of a past master, are to-day as brilliant as 
the moment they left his easel, twenty years ago; so all is well. He uses white 


canvas, and finishes a work as he begins it—-‘‘en plein air.” 

Values and envelopment are specially studied. Flat tints having been found 
insufficient, these Impressionists made the great discovery (which alone renders 
painters for ever indebted to them) that strong light dissolves tones, that the sun’s 
rays, reflected by objects, tend, from their very strength, to dissipate the prismatic 
tints; and that by the juxtaposition of pure colour only, could sunlight effects 
be adequately rendered. Observe the effect of landscape in the full natural 
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colouration of a gray day, the painter-students’ ideal, and the same scene illuminated 
to discolouration by the sun’s too powerful rays. 

In the utilisation of this discovery, extraordinary results have been achieved. 
We see in Impressionist pictures an unconventionalised rendering of nature. We 
almost feel the vibration and palpitation of light and heat; they are fresh, radiant, 
and sweet as a nosegay of spring flowers, and give a marvellously deceptive 
appearance of open air and movement, which must be seen to be believed. 

Claude Monet will rank as one of the world’s greatest landscapists—as the 
one who, above all compeers, has revealed the transcendent beauty of atmospheric 
effect in its rarest moods, howsoever manifested: on rocks, skies, trees, seas, or 
architecture ; on fogs, snows, crowded street, or moving train; of all and above all 
he gives us a true and beautifully poetic impression. 

Not alone as painter of easel pictures is Monet pre-eminent ; for in the unique 
decorations of M. Durand-Ruel’s private apartment, an apartment which constitutes 
the most admirable museum of contemporary painting to be found in France, are 
splendidly realistic paintings of all forms of still life, which amply prove his 
maitrise. 

Within the very restricted limits of a magazine article devoted to a glance at 
the life-work of a great painter, and a general idea of a great movement, little 
space can be devoted to notice of individual canvases, or even suites of pictures. 
Where all are of such excellence, so novel, unconventional, and epoch-making, it 
is indeed difficult to name the ultra-fine, the chef/d’wuvre, upon which can safely 
be staked, not only the artist’s reputation, but also the demonstration of 
Impressionism triumphant. 

Personally, I believe that the Giverny work may easily be relied upon to fulfil 
these requirements ; add to this the “Cathédrales” of Rouen, and you have such 
a galaxy of talent, such overwhelming proofs of genius, as will convince the most 
sceptical. Is it not natural that Giverny should inspire the finest harvest ?—for 
here, after years of experimental residence elsewhere, Monet finally established 
himself in 1883, and is surrounded and encouraged by a numerous and loving 
family circle. Such works as the following could only have been produced by a 
strongly sanguine temperament ; their dominant note is joy in the beauty of life 
and nature, whilst in them all is felt the true inspiration of highest art. 

Monet never forgets that Beauty is the mission of Art, and he depicts neither 
the ugly nor the morbid: both are alike foreign to his nature as to his taste. 

“Les Meules,” or “ The Haystacks,” exhibited for the first time at the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries in May 1891, are impressions of a very simple, homely subject. 
Nothing more than a couple of haystacks, noted by chance in a neighbour’s field, 
standing out in relief against the distant hillside. Upon these a whole year’s 
labour was spent, resulting in the creation of a score of picture poems, as novel 
in conception as unapproachable in style. The artist watched and painted from 
these haystacks in the making, followed and noted the atmospheric effects upon 
them at morn, noon, and night, spring, summer, autumn and winter through. 
They are portrayed dew-pearled, sun-baked, fog-enfolded, frost-berimed, or buried 
in snow: each a distinct picture, telling unmistakably the tale of its inception, and 
each a masterpiece of beauty, truth, and form. 

The sight of these lovely works, together with the famous “ Glacgons sur la 
Seine,” was a revelation, and caused me most intense artistic emotion, strengthened 
my Impressionist tendencies, and led to the privilege of the gifted painter’s 
friendship. Indeed, the influence of these and subsequent chefs-d’euvre has 
been and is, world-wide. The annual salons in Paris and elsewhere clearly 
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demonstrate this. 
Almost to a man 
the younger painters 


show Impressionistic 
tendencies, whilst 
not a few of the 
older generation 
have revised their 
practice. 

Closely following 
“Les Meules ” came 
“Les Peupliers,” ex- 
hibited in March 
1892. ‘They differ 
from ‘‘ the haystacks” 
in this, that whilst 
the former recounted 
the history of the 
four seasons, this 
series of poplars 
showed us their vary- 
ing aspects under the 
atmospheric _influ- 
ences of almost a 
single day. The sub- 
ject is again of the 
simplest. <A rivulet 
sluggishly meander- 
ing through marshy 
ground, seven great 
Normandy __ poplars 
face us, mirrored in 
the turgid waters ; 


whilst the rest of the 
Poplars on the bank of the Epte, Autumn. serried column. of 





elegant trees lose 
themselves in the distance, ever diminishing, as they mark the sinuous course 
of the stream. Crowning these rows of pollarded tree-stumps floats a mass of 
leafy verdure. No nobler subject, or more gracefully composing landscape lines, 
could have been imagined; they are rare poems of the beauty of nature and 
of light. 

In some of the pictures is visualised the dim light of early morn. Tree-trunks, 
leaves and grass, dank, obscure, and water-logged; around and through them, 
and expanding on the icy water, floats a chill, whity-blue mist, precursor of a 
lovely day, touched here and there with the gold of a rising sun. 

Later the mists have cleared away, and morning breaks in full glory; details 
are visible, each dewdrop a diamond and each leaf a shimmering jewel; roseate 
tints abound, the fresh cool air is almost felt, and the streamlet is glorified in 
sheens of silver and of gold. 

Then comes high mid-noon, unmistakable; the blue dome of hot unclouded 
sky, reflected in deeper tone upon the placid waters beneath, the ground and trees 
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dusty, lifeless, almost colourless; the vibrations of a heat-parched atmosphere are 
visible,—Nature has succumbed to a welcome siesta. 
** For now the midday quiet holds the hill: 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass ; 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 
Rests like a shadow, and the winds are dead ; 
The purple flower droops: the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled ... ” 
none. 

Again: night falls gently and solemnly upon the land, obscuring, as with a veil of 
rich and sombre colour, the trees, leaves, and vaporous stream—then oblivion. 

From the photographs herewith, for which I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Messieurs Claude Monet, Durand-Ruel, Paul Chevallier, and Georges Petit, little 
idea can be gathered of the extreme beauty and novelty of the original works. 
The colouration and technique of Impressionist pictures seem unfortunately to 
be insuperable barriers to their satisfactory reproduction in monochrome. On 
this account it has been thought inadvisable to publish photographs of any of 
the ‘‘ Haystack” or ‘“ Cathedral” series, much as we should otherwise have wished 
to do so. 

Who that has seen them can ever forget those admirable “ Marines,” in which 
is so marvellously realised—‘the throbbing, swelling, deeply sighing sea, the 
trickling rills of water that follow a retreating wave, the glaucous hues of the deep 
ocean, the violet transparency of the shallows over a sandy bottom, and all the 
transient glories of ever-changing colour, all the fairy play of moving light”? Or 
the “ Matins sur la Seine,” views painted from the river bank, from the artist’s 
houseboat anchored amidstream, or from the various islands of the backwaters 
between Vétheuil and Vernon? ‘The handling is free, loose, masterly. The wind 
can assuredly blow through those trees, and birds perch upon the branches thereof, 
and the leaves rustle, whilst reflected in and around all is the radiant light of a 
spring morn. Never has Art suggested anything finer, daintier, or more virile, 
never were ideas more frankly expressed, fresher or more brilliantly painted, 
than in these transcripts of the ever-beautiful river Seine. 

Coming now to the last exhibited group of ‘effects,’ ‘Les Cathédrales de 
Rouen,” at the Durand-Ruel Gallery in the spring of 1895, Monet writes to me: 


“Les Cathédrales de Rouen,’ je les ai faite avec le plus grand mal d’un fenétre 
d’un magasin situé en face la cathédrale donc rien d’intéressant 1d si ce n’est le mal 
énorme que m’a donné cette ceuvre, que cela m’a pris trois années.” 


Despite the immense material difficulty involved in their production, Monet 
considers these to be his finest works, whilst, on the other hand, it is the series 
least understood or appreciated by the public. 

Here were shown no fewer than twenty-five huge canvases; such a four de 
force as only the greatest physical resources and indomitable resolution could 
have accomplished. In each and all is once again demonstrated the possession, 
by the painter, of eyes marvellously sensible to the subtlest modulation of light, 
and capable of the acutest analysis of luminous phenomenon. The facade of the 
ancient Norman church is depicted rather by the varying atmospheric effects 
dissolved into their relative values of coloured molecules, than by any actual 
drawing of correct architectural lines. They are a truly marvellous and most 
uncommonly beautiful suite of pictorial visions; and it was very regrettable, and a 
rare chance lost, when the French Government neglected to purchase them ex 
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bloc, or failing that, that no patriotic millionaire came forward to justify possession 
of his millions. ‘They realised enormous prices, and are now dispersed to the four 
quarters of the globe. 

In later years, visitors to Rouen will be shown with pride the drapery 
establishment “ Au Caprice,” on the north side of the “ Place,” from the windows of 
which Claude Monet evolved those world-famous poetic visions of “ notre Cathédrale.” 

What, then, has been the attitude of the press and public, in face of this 





















glorious manifestation of a newly created art? As usual under the circumstances, 
as it ever has been and will be: distinctly and actively antagonistic, even to the 
point of threatening personal violence to the innovators and of injury to the 
offending canvases. In the light of recent pans of praise and adulation, such 
manifestations seem almost incredible; yet that it was so, the daily and magazine 
press of the period only too amply prove. 

Just as subscribers to the Cornhill, in the days of ‘Turner, revolted against 
Ruskin’s Utopian Art Philosophy, so readers of the Aégaro discontinued their 
subscriptions and advertisements because the band of “lunatic visionaries” were so 
much as mentioned in its strictly orthodox columns. 

It required also no little courage on the part of dealers to risk their own 
reputation in exposing for sale the “aberrations of disordered imaginations.” 

How monotonously does history repeat itself !—and is it to be ever thus? The 
great spirit goes down broken to the grave ere the world awakes to the value of 
its creations. 
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Paris, “la ville luminaire,” birthplace of so many revolutions, artistic and 
political, from whence one might naturally expect better things, has almost 
invariably shown herself bitterly hostile to the “ New” in Art. 

One need not search far in the files of the past for evidence. Was it not in 
1833 considered the correct thing for merry Parisians to assemble, jeer at, and 
mud-bespatter that noble work, “Le Lion,” Barye’s masterpiece, now ornamenting 
the Jardin d’Acclimatation? Rude’s chef-dwuvre, “ Départ des Voluntaires de la 
République,” decorating one of the pillars of the Are de Triomphe, met a similar 
reception. In 1844 the exquisite paintings of Eugéne Delacroix, now in the 
Louvre, were greeted with such a storm of ridicule and buffoonery as drove the 
poor artist well-nigh to despair. 

Is it not also recorded how Carpeaux’s elegant sculptural group “ La Danse,” 
embellishing the fagade of the Opera House, suffered the ordeal of a_ nightly 
bombardment of inkpots, and how the same immortal sculptor was broken-hearted 
in having to polish the figures of his magnificent “ Fontaine des Heures,” facing the 
Observatory? How were Millet and the men of Barbizon received? and had not 
those admirable and most poetic works of Puvis de Chavannes in the Panthéon, 
the Sorbonne, and the Luxembourg to be double guarded for fear of brutal 
assault from an ignorant and exasperated public? Finally will be remembered by 
all interested in the fine arts, the furore of indignant vituperation which last year 
assailed the greatest living French sculptor Rodin, for having had the audacity to 
perpetrate another work of genius—the life-sized statue of the immortal Balzac. 

Having noted the great revulsion of public opinion in its attitude towards 
Impressionism, it may be interesting to turn for a few moments to the financial 
aspect of the same. 

On the 24th of March, 1875, was held in the public auction-rooms of the 
Hotel Drouot, the first sale of pictures by Monet, Renoir, Sisley, Pissarro, and 
other members of the then small and struggling body of Impressionists. As a 
preliminary caution the police were called to expel by force several hare-brained 
rascals ready with knives to cut to pieces the canvases exposed for sale. This 
disturbance quieted, business proceeded: chefs-d’wuvre of Monet’s fetched between 
£8 and £13, Sisley’s £3 to £15, Renoirs £4 to £15, and so the disastrous 
day wore on. It will be clearly seen that at these ridiculous figures nothing but 
financial ruin and starvation faced the discouraged painters. 

The hostile attitude of old-established schools and cliques of artists, ever 
jealous of the innovator, together with the foolery of the press, had done its work 
in discouraging buyers. The luckless artists’ audience had yet to be created. 

This state of things continued for many weary years, and the struggle for 
mere existence was decimating the ranks of the Impressionists, only the strongest 
surviving. Gradually, however, the intelligent public, through the medium of such 
dealers as M. Durand-Ruel, and of yearly exhibitions of Impressionist pictures, 
were becoming familiarised with, and appreciating, the evident beauty and sincerity 
of the new school. 

The last public sale by auction of their work was “La vente Chocquet,” at 
the Petit Galerie Paris, July 1st to 4th, 1899. A few days previous to this sale, I 
had the pleasure of a long chat with Monet in his magnificent studio at Giverny. 
Discussing the coming event, which was already exciting much press comment, 
Monet told me how the late Pére Chocquet, as he was affectionately styled, “chef 
du Bureau” in the Governmental Department of Finance, had been a tower of 
strength to the early Impressionists; how he had encouraged them, had foreseen 
ultimate triumph, and had joyfully invested every franc of his savings in the 
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Monet's First Wife. 


purchase of their canvases, at prices ranging from £2 to £10, rarely more. 


“~~ 


Then, late in life, came to Monsieur Chocquet the sudden and unexpected 


inheritance of a large fortune. Anticipations ran high in the Impressionist camp, 
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and jubilation was rampant. Long-cherished plans of campaign, involving much 
expense, were re-discussed with the practical certainty of their fulfilment, and the 
Chocquet legacy was to find the wherewithal. Alas for these dreams of a golden 
decade !—for it so fell out that with the increase of M. Chocquet’s riches came the 
decrease and final extinction of M. Chocquet’s taste, and never another picture did 
he buy. 

Throughout the three days’ sale, the gorgeous red-draped sale-rooms of Monsieur 
Georges Petit were overflowingly crowded, although many well-known and wealthy 
buyers were absent owing to the lateness of the season. Amongst the distinguished 
amateurs, dealers of world-wide repute, and buyers for famous collections in Europe 
and America, were the Counts de Camondo, Gallimard, de Castellane, the Marquis 
de Charnacé, the Barons Oberkampff, and “de Saint Joachim”; Messieurs Degas, 
Cheramy de Saint Léon, de La Brunitre, de Léclanché, Clercq, Muhlbacher, 
Ligneau, André Sinet, Pinto, Antonin Proust, Escudier, Nathanson, de Lauvarjat, 
Bigot, Ferrier, Marcel, Cognet, Durey, Zacharian, Moreau-Latour, and Mittmann. 
Among the dealers were Messieurs Durand-Ruel, Bernheim, Allard Montagnac, 
Vollard, Boussod, Rosemberg, and Camentron. Verily a republican and most 
cosmopolitan gathering. 

Enthusiasm and spirited bidding marked the proceedings. Monet’s “ La Prairie” 
realised 6,4c0 francs, “ Les Meules” g,ooo frances, the “Falaise & Varengeville 
9,500 francs, whilst “La Seine & Argenteuil” was knocked down to Monsieur 
d’Hauterive for 11,500 francs. Prices such as these were paid for early works, 
many of them mere studies. Renoirs fetched between ten and twenty thousand 
francs. Manet’s “ Portrait of Claude Monet in his Studio,” which was sold for 
150 francs after Manet’s death in 1884, now brought 10,000 francs. Canvases by 
Cézanne, Sisley, Pissarro, Berthe Morissot, Delacroix, and Courbet, sold for almost 
as many thousands as they were valued at francs in the days of the sales at the 
Hotel Drouot, thirty years ago. 

At the Vever sale, in 1897, Monet’s “ Le Pont d’Argenteuil ” realised 21,500 francs, 
and several other canvases went for prices ranging between ten and _ twenty 
thousand francs. 

The Mew ork Herald, referring to the “ Chocquet” auction, says: “It will be 
observed that the works by this artist (Monet) are sought after and purchased at 
high prices, which are moreover justified by collectors as well as by dealers.” 

It is of course impossible to quote pictures at price for size, but at the present 
moment the lowest figure at which I have seen a small Monet, about 26 in. 
by 32, offered, has been 4oo guineas. 

So that we now see those one-time despised and belittled Impressionist pictures, 
those sale-rroom sweepings and targets of cheap wit, realising at public auction the 
price of a respectable lawyer’s yearly labour, the pay of a general, the equivalent 
of broad acres of hill and vale, wood and water. Surely has Impressionism 
justified itself, even from the matter-of-fact financial standpoint. “Tis truly 
marvellous, yet none the less a fact. 

The principal private collectors of Monet’s work are, in Paris, Monsieur Durand 
Ruel, Count Camondo, Faure, the celebrated operatic vocalist, Decup, Pellerin, 
Gallimard, and Bérard ; Monsieur Depeam in Rouen; and in the United States of 
America Messrs. C. Lambert Paterson and Potter Palmer of Chicago, Frank Thompson 
of Philadelphia, A. A. Pape of Cleveland, and H. O. Havemeyer of New York. 
All these rich collections of modern paintings are most generously thrown open to 
the inspection and enjoyment of students and lovers of Art. 

Finally, Monet, and with him the survivors of that small and gifted band of 
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Monet's Open-air Studio. 


Impressionists, have lived to see the reversal of a hostile, because ignorant, public 
judgment ; and, still in middle life, are able to enjoy to the full the immense 
satisfaction of principles fought for and successfully vindicated, as well as the 
material fruits of a world-wide renown. 

Surely such a life of strenuous labour, such magnificent and incomparable 
results of that labour, such an example of courageous perseverance in the pursuit 
of an ideal, merit our greatest admiration and affectionate homage. 

Claude Monet is luckily in possession of undiminished vigour, and from his 
extraordinary talent and unceasing industry we may with confidence expect the 
addition to the tale of his achievement of many another soul-inspiring masterpiece. 
WyNFoRD DEWHURST, 
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THE WAR. 





THE WAR OFFICE AND 
BY A STAFF OFFICER. 


HERE is such a fierce controversy now raging round the War Office, both 
in the press and among private individuals, that a short account of the 
working of this institution, in relation to the Government and to the 

Army, may be of sufficient interest to justify the publication of this paper. Great 
reforms seldom come from above, but are invariably originated from the mass 
of educated opinion of the country as expressed by the press. It is, however, 
with the immediate working of the War Department itself that we are now 
concerned, and for this purpose it will be necessary to briefly enter into somewhat 
technical details of the composition and the working of the War Office. 

By an Order in Council of the 21st November, 1895, the concentration of 
military responsibility on the Commander-in-Chief was abolished. That officer 
retained the responsibility for general command over the military forces at home 
and abroad, and the general supervision of the Military Department of the War 
Office. He governs the appointment to commissions, and the promotion and 
rewards of officers; provides all necessary military information, and arranges for 
the distribution and mobilisation of the forces. He is, however, relieved of the 
discipline, education, and training of troops, with recruiting and discharges, and 
patterns of clothing, which are transferred to the Adjutant-General. The Quarter. 
master-General has direct charge of the food, forage, quarters, fuel and transport 
of the Army, and of the Pay and Remount Departments; though by some curious 
anomaly canteen supplies are still administered by the Adjutant-General. ‘The 
Inspector-General of Fortifications has charge of barracks (not of barrack furniture), 
store buildings and fortifications, and of all War Department lands; and advises 
on questions connected with the Royal Engineers. The Inspector-General of 
Ordnance demands, inspects, and has custody of warlike stores and equipment ; 
deals with patterns and inventions ; and administers the Ordnance Store Department 
and Corps. 

These five great officers are co-ordinately responsible for their departments to 
the Secretary of State for War. 

The Civil Department of the War Office, presided over by the Financial 
Secretary (now T. Powell Williams, Esq., M.P. for South Birmingham) is 
responsible to the Secretary of: State that due economy is exercised, but principally 
that the Military Department is properly supplied with money, stores, arms, and 
clothing ; he is therefore responsible for all accounts, contracts, and manufactures. 
The Manufacturing Departments are put together on a civil commercial basis, 
being paid for the stores produced by the Department of Government that uses 
them ; but by an Order in Council of the 7th March, 1899, the Ordnance Factories 
and the Clothing Department were placed under the Director-General for Ordnance, 
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the control previously exercised over these departments by the Financial Secretary 
being limited to financial control. 

It will thus be seen that the authority of the Secretary of State for War is 
paramount. He is assisted by a parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, and a 
Financial Secretary, both of whom are members of the House of Commons, and 
are appointed to the War Office by the Government then in power. 

The Secretary of State is master in the War Office, and deals directly with any 
or all of the subdivisions : even the Commander-in-Chief is his servant, to do what 
he is told; he may give advice, but it rests with the Secretary of State whether 
that advice shall be followed or not. But the authority of the Secretary of State 
is not his own—it is that of the Cabinet; and every decision he takes, every order 
he gives, has the concurrence, expressed or implied, of all his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. The theory of the constitution is that executive power belongs to the 
Sovereign, who acts on the advice of Ministers, and the principal duty of 
Parliament is to express approval or otherwise of the advice so tendered by these 
Ministers, and to vote supplies or withhold them. Every act of the Ministry is 
thus a proper subject for discussion ; but by modern development of parliamentary 
tactics the responsibility of individual Ministers is assumed by the Cabinet as 
a whole. ‘The Cabinet has invariably prevented the particular Minister from being 
held responsible for any act of omission or commission by resigning in a body— 
and by so doing shelters behind it every public servant. Parliament has no remedy 
whatever for any error made in the conduct of any part of the nation’s business, 
but if it is dissatisfied it can have a new Cabinet. 

It is thus perfectly apparent that when the public, in consequence of some real or 
imaginary muddling by any of the great Departments of State, wish to sacrifice 
some official on the altar of incompetence, this scapegoat is difficult to locate. 
The press and public, in the case of the War Department, usually saddle the 
Commander-in-Chief with every deficiency that arises, not only for artillery and all 
other warlike stores, but for deficiency in the supply of telescopes, putties, medical 
instruments, sponges, port wine, and hay. ‘They do not seem to realise that an 
Institution handling and accounting in normal times for some £ 20,000,000 sterling 
annually, with a close Treasury audit at its back, to which every penny spent has 
to be satisfactorily accounted for, is a much larger concern than half a dozen of 
the biggest businesses that this or any other country can produce. It is entirely 
out of the power of any one man to be an expert in the purchase of each of 
the thousand-and-one commodities that the Department buys. The Commander-in- 
Chief exercises general command over Her Majesty’s Military Forces at home and 
abroad, issues Army orders, and holds periodical inspections of the troops; is 
principal adviser of the Secretary of State on all military questions; and is charged 
with the general supervision of the Military Departments of the War Office. He 
is further charged with the general distribution of the Army at home or abroad, 
with the preparation and maintenance of detailed plans for the mobilisation of the 
regular and auxiliary forces, with the preparation of schemes of offensive and 
defensive operations, and with the collection and compilation of military information ; 
he selects fit and proper persons for appointment to commissions in the regular 
forces, regulates promotions, staff and other military appointments, and proposes 
officers for military honours and rewards. It will thus be seen that the actual 
provision of jam or of fire engines does not lie within his province. 

Complaints are frequently made by persons desirous of selling goods to the 
War Department, that on arrival at that gloomy and scattered institution no 
official appears to know anything regarding the details of the particular commodity 
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they are anxious to sell—in fact, that they are quite unable to find any one 
except a messenger with even a rudimentary knowledge of the intricacies of their 
particular goods. ‘They explain that the responsible officials are always courteous 
and bland, but that they are not business men; and in subsequently relating their 
experience generally conclude with “ And now, my dear fellow, could any business 
last if run on these lines?” ‘There are, however, two sides to this question, like 
all others ; and it cannot be too clearly understood that the contract system that 
now prevails, and which necessarily eliminates the possibility of a separate expert 
official being permanently kept in the War Office with an exact knowledge of each 
article the Department buys, is the less of two evils. The other alternative is 
to decentralise, and to allow the men using the goods to purchase direct from the 
suppliers. At first sight, perhaps, the latter would appear to be the most sensible 
method; but unfortunately the man that uses the goods cannot always be trusted 
to buy without feathering his own nest in the process. ‘This is a common 
experience in the City—where such practice is dignified by the term commission— 
elsewhere it is bribery ; and it is the possibility of such leakage, together with the 
difficulty of otherwise retaining uniformity of pattern and workmanship, that has 
resulted in the present highly centralised system of Army contracts. “ ‘The Priced 
Vocabulary of Stores” used in Her Majesty’s Army is a catalogue of stores running 
to over twelve hundred pages—the great bulk of which are provided through the 
Contracts Division of the War Office. Specifications are provided to this division 
by the military experts requiring the stores, and they are bought from the trade by 
public tender—in accordance with these specifications—the lowest tender (provided 
the tenderer is a dond-fide firm or individual) being invariably accepted. ‘The hard- 
worked officials of the Contracts Division cannot possibly be experts in each of 
the articles bought; but specifications are drawn up by experts, and the contractor 
who delivers goods below the standard of these specifications very rapidly discovers 
that the War Department is not such a bad business institution as he has been 
led to believe. He also finds that he is subject to heavy penalties which are 
rigidly enforced. ‘The contracts system may have its drawbacks, but notoriously 
the War Department gets a very good class of goods for the money it expends, 
and makes few bad bargains in the matter of either warlike or other stores. 
The fact is, contractors cut each other down in prices, and competition among 
them is so keen that the country gets the very best possible value for its 
money. As an illustration of this it has lately been found necessary to allow 
Yeomanry and Volunteer units proceeding to South Africa, a capitation grant of 
50 per cent. above the ordinary Government rates to cover their expenses in 
connection with the purchase of kit and equipment: in most instances these 
purchases are being made by business men who are also Volunteers and Yeomen, 
and it is hoped that with the additional 50 per cent. at their disposal they may 
provide their units with serviceable equipment. 

There has lately been a great deal of discussion regarding our Artillery, and 
unfavourable comments have everywhere appeared in respect to its alleged inferiority 
to that of other nations, and to the Boer artillery in particular ; and without going 
into the relative merits and shortcomings of this particular arm, it may not be 
without interest to hear set forth the method adopted by the Government in 
respect to its design and purchase. 

The Director-General of Ordnance is charged with supplying the Army with 
warlike stores, equipment, and clothing; with the direction of the Ordnance 
Committee and the Manufacturing Departments of the Army. He deals with 
questions of armament, patterns of inventions and designs, and with the inspection 
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of all stores, whether supplied by the Manufacturing Department or by the 
contractor. 

The Ordnance Committee, a mixed body of civilians, soldiers, and naval 
officers, advise the Government on the design and purchase of guns, both for the 
military and naval services; its president is a soldier, Lieut.-General H. de G. 
Geary, R.A. ; while the vice-president is Rear-Admiral A. B. Jenkins, R.N. The 
members, eight in all, are a mixed body; Sir F. T. Bramwell, Bart., F.R.S., and 
Sir B. Baker, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., representing the civil element, while the others 
include two officers of artillery, two naval officers, one Royal Engineer, and one 
officer for India. In addition, there is a mixed civil and military body of ten 
associate members, each of whom is an expert in some particular branch relating 
to artillery. ‘The Committee, it will thus be seen, is a very powerful one, and it is 
difficult to see how its composition can well be improved upon—or what better 
machinery could be devised to advise the Government on both naval and military 
armaments. In this connection it may be remarked that at the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, both military and naval guns are designed and turned out, and it is a 
mistake to imagine that there is any occult difference in their supply for either of 
these services. To illustrate the magnitude of the Government Manufacturing 
Departments, it is only perhaps necessary to state that at the Royal Arsenal alone 
some 18,000 artisans are regularly employed under ordinary labour conditions and 
at the ordinary market wage; while at Weedon, the great National Armoury, some 
70,000 stand of arms are usually kept ready for issue. The weekly capacity of the 
Government for turning out small-arms of the latest pattern is some 3000 rifles— 
1000 spare barrels and 4000 bayonets—exclusive of the number capable of being 
manufactured by private firms; it is therefore erroneous to imagine that the War 
Department only purchases but does not manufacture. 

To turn from technical departmental details to the procedure adopted by the 
War Office on the possibility of war—it may be interesting to illustrate the 
successive steps that are usually taken. The Commander-in-Chief, who is responsible 
for the preparation of schemes of offensive operations, draws up in the first 
instance general instructions as to the strength, composition and armament 
of a particular force to operate in a given locality, laying down what supplies of 
food, forage, and ammunition are to accompany the troops in the field. This 
scheme is circulated to the branches concerned, with instructions that the details 
affecting each particular branch as to the number of men and animals to be 
employed, the quantity of supplies and equipment required, with an estimate of its 
price and the time necessary for delivery, be all carefully tabulated and clearly set 
forth. This information is carefully compiled in the Commander-in-Chief’s Division, 
and he is then in a position to inform the Secretary of State that, from the date 
of the receipt of orders to begin, so many days will be required for a given force 
to have everything in readiness for a forward movement at the spot selected 
for the commencement of warlike operations. These returns are collected and 
compiled months before military operations actually occur, and in many instances 
the operations never do occur; in others the military and civil officials of the 
War Office work away in the face of repeated declarations by responsible Ministers 
in Parliament and elsewhere that the political horizon is cloudless. The length of 
time stated by the Secretary of State as being necessary for the whole force to be 
ready in every particular, is based on the returns of that department requiring the 
most time for its own preparation. 

In countries like South Africa, where distances are enormous, animals scarce, 
and railways difficult to defend, the transport difficulty is always great, and 
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from the nature of things is the dominant factor in deciding the time necessary 
for complete effective preparation for a campaign. ‘To meet South African 
requirements the Remount Department of the War Office had to provide over 
25,000 mules alone. These were bought and shipped from countries remote from 
the scene of operations, the ships for their transportation being engaged and 
fitted up at home. The Department has had no light work: it estimated that 
this enormous number of mules could not be bought, branded, shod, and in 
many instances broken in, and delivered in South Africa, under three months from 
the date of the order to purchase, and it must be admitted that was not a high 
estimate. 

The transportation of troops by sea, so far as it concerns the War Office, is 
managed by one of the Divisions of the Quartermaster-General’s Department ; here 
are compiled the numbers of men and horses, together with the stores, to be 
shipped. ‘This information is communicated to the Director of Transport for the 
Admiralty, with detailed instructions as to the number of men, mounted and 
dismounted, horses, guns, etc., to be provided with accommodation, and the port 
at which they are to be disembarked. 

The Admiralty take up the necessary vessels, undertaking to feed the men 
while actually on board ship, the War Department providing forage for the horses. 
Notification is duly sent to the War Department by the Director of Transports for 
the Admiralty as to dates of sailing of the various vessels engaged, the port of 
embarkation, and accommodation available. In every instance a mixed body of 
military and naval officers thoroughly inspect each vessel as to suitability for 
military requirements—satisfying themselves that the accommodation provided is 
ample and airy, and that the whole of the sanitary and other arrangements are up 
to the required Government standard. They also inspect the rations for the use 
of the men while on board, and satisfy themselves as to quality and quantity. 

The Quartermaster-General of the Army is charged with supplying the Army 
with food, forage, fuel and light and quarters; with land and water transport, and 
with remounts ; with the movement of troops, and with the distribution of their 
stores and equipment. It will thus be seen that his duties in connection with 
the South African requirements are heavy: 200,000 mouths have now to be 
fed from home, with forage for 80,000 horses and mules, all of which has to 
be imported into the country. The whole of the supplies for this enormous 
body of men and animals has to be purchased outside South Africa; and when it 
is considered that the daily consumption by each horse is 12 lb. of hay and 
12 lb. of oats, the forage alone that has to be regularly shipped is stupendous— 
some goo tons a day. The Army ration for soldiers on service is ample, comprising 
such luxuries as 40z. of jam per diem for each man. Jam is a new issue for 
campaigns; but as fresh vegetables, butter and milk are difficult or impossible to 
obtain, jam has proved a very grateful and healthy substitute, and has been 
excellently reported upon, both by the doctors and by the men. From all the 
reports that have so far come to hand, never in the annals of the British Army 
has any campaign been so successfully conducted in regard to foodstuffs of all 
descriptions. 

The whole of the requirements of the troops in the field in food, forage, 
equipment, and medical stores have been readily met, and it is now possible for 
a wounded soldier to get the very best medical attendance, including champagne 
and ice, anywhere from the Modder River to Cape Town. Everywhere in camp 
the men have regularly been supplied with fresh bread and meat daily. This is 
certainly a great advance on the conditions that obtained in regard to the supply 
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services at the time of the Crimea. A most useful hard-working corps—the Army 
Service Corps—now a purely military body, has replaced the old semi-civil and 
semi-military departments that invariably “ broke down” when any strain occurred 
beyond the normal. In justification to the old departments it is, however, fair 
to add that up to now it has always been the time-honoured custom of the British 
Army to send the Departments responsible for the transportation, food, forage and 
equipment of the force on to the ground some considerable time after the troops 
themselves arrived. In this particular instance—that is, the Boer War—the lesson 
of some centuries has at last been taken to heart, and the Army Service Corps 
despatched (not without due opposition) to the scene of their labours in advance 
of the rest of the troops. The result has been most gratifying and _ satisfactory 
in every way. ‘This useful Corps requires very largely increasing; the calls that 
have lately been made upon it have so depleted it in fersonne/ that practically 
the whole Corps is now serving in South Africa. What would happen in this 
connection, were we engaged with a first-class Power, instead of two second-class 
Republics, it is hard to determine. ‘The Army Service Corps, good as it is, would 
be overworked, and would “ break down,” just as its predecessors “ broke down.” 


A great deal of arm-chair criticism has arisen as to the tactics employed by 
our generals, and a very fierce war is now raging among the critics. It cannot 
be too clearly understood that when once a General Officer is appointed to 
a command in the field, that officer is given an entirely free hand in the 
management of affairs. It is impossible that it could be otherwise. The War 
Office in England is just as much in the hands of the General appointed abroad, 


as the directors of a mining concern are in the hands of the managing director of 


their mine. In both instances the man in charge can be suspended or recalled— 
but while he is at his post he must in the nature of things be responsible. 

It is an open secret that the conduct of the war in South Africa has been 
very largely dominated by the political exigencies of the situation. The advance 
from the south through the Orange Free State to the Transvaal, which was 
originally determined upon, had to be modified at the last minute, on the 
representation that the fall of Ladysmith or Kimberley wou!d have the most 
disastrous effect on the loyalty of the Colonists. 

The British public has had repeated assurances from responsible persons that 
no military movement on a large scale was possible till the middle of January, 
owing to the impossibility of providing the necessary transports before that date. 
Notwithstanding this, it has been led to believe by an impatient press that, because 
no such movement had already occurred, affairs in South Africa were in a 
hopeless “ military muddle.” It is to be sincerely hoped that when the armies 
now concentrating, one on the ‘Tugela, and the other at the Modder River, are in 
a position to advance, this idea will be dispelled. The “muddle” would appear 
to be in the minds of the correspondents. 

A factor that has also not received due prominence is the changed aspect 
of tactics in the field, consequent on the development of modern quick-firing 
weapons, particularly small-arms. The magazine rifle as a death-dealing instrument 
is only just becoming known: up to now its possibilities in this direction have 
been very imperfectly understood, except by experts. No European commander has 
yet manceuvred either small or large bodies of troops in the face of an active 
enemy armed with these modern weapons of destruction. The writer is of opinion 
that a comparatively small body of determined men, armed with magazine rifles 
and behind cover, can keep at bay an enormously superior opposing force ; and 
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that direct attacks, except by overwhelming numbers, on positions thus defended 
are practically impossible. 

Present methods must be modified to meet these altered conditions : commanders 
must manceuvre to strike at lines of communication, and so force the enemy to 
attack or retire ; the spade will attain a prominence now given to the bayonet, and 
cavalry largely give way to mounted infantry. England is the only country in 
Europe that has at all recognised the value of this particular arm, and though 
so far our efforts for its provision have not been great, still its value has been 
recognised, and by no one more than by the present Commander-in-Chief. A well 
armed and efficiently mounted infantry, accompanied by some “ galloping Maxims,” 
would undoubtedly in the initial stages of the campaign have proved of the very 
greatest value in South Africa, where distances are enormous and the enemy all 
mounted. 

The Intelligence Division of the War Office is one that has lately had its fair 
share of abuse—abuse for which it is difficult to find justification in any facts that 
have so far been brought to light. 

The Director of Military Intelligence is charged with the preparation of 
information relative to the military defence of the Empire, and the strategical 
consideration of all schemes of defence; the collection and _ distribution of 
information relating to the military geography, resources and armed forces of 
foreign countries, and of the British colonies and possessions; the compilation 
of maps, and the translation of foreign documents. He conducts correspondence 
with other departments of the State on defence questions, and is authorised 
to correspond semi-officially with them on all subjects connected with his duties. 
The armed forces of the South African States were extremely difficult to 
accurately gauge. It is necessarily so when the country whose forces have to 
be determined has no regular standing army. So far as ‘the Boer Republics 
are concerned, the only forces that come under this category are their artillery 
and police forces ; for the rest, every male burgher between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty and who is capable of bearing arms is liable for service either in the 
Transvaal or the Orange Free State. Computation thus devolves into a question 
of the census; and as the census returns for both States are notoriously in- 
accurate and out of date, it is extremely difficult to arrive at their actual armed 
strength. To this initial difficulty must be added the numbers of “ Uitlanders ” 
likely to throw in their lot with the Federals and to actually take up arms; 
while a third factor was the number of disloyal Dutch both in Natal and in the 
Cape Colony, that would secede should opportunity offer. The Intelligence 
Division had undoubtedly a very difficult problem. The information supplied 
in regard to the Boer regular forces—that is, artillery and police forces; their 
armaments, ammunition and warlike stores—down to the pattern of each gun— 
was so accurately reported on by the Intelligence Division, that Mr. Stead now 
quotes this information as irrefutable evidence that the British Government has 
long had hostile designs on both Republics, whatever our responsible Ministers 
may now urge to the contrary. In this connection it may be of interest to point 
out that in no country is the Intelligence Division a survey department; if they 
were cosmopolitan, intelligent or non-intelligent emissaries would be ceaselessly 
employed in surveying the whole globe. The Intelligence Division of each War 
Office buys the best maps extant of such countries as are determined upon— 
reproducing the maps in sufficient quantities to meet its own military requirements. 
The Colonial authorities in South Africa are responsible for the accuracy of their 
own ordnance survey. 
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The War Office, with the means at its command, has done well. The call to 
arms of the Reserve Forces of the Crown was a complete success—notwithstanding 
the croaking we have all heard for years that our Reserve was a paper Reserve, 
and that the short-service system is a sham, The mobilisation and transportation 
to South Africa of each division called up has been excellent, and has been 
expeditiously carried out; while no British army in the field has been so well 
found in supplies, equipment, and medical attendance, or where the arrangements 
for the despatch of troops to the front have been so uniformly excellent. ‘The 
actual tactics in the field of the generals in command have not emanated from 
Pall Mall, nor is that Institution responsible for the “kopjes” that abound at the 
seat of war, and which have undoubtedly proved of great value to the Boers. 

If there has been any “break-down” in the conduct of the campaign, beyond 
the difficulty experienced by our generals in dislodging and outflanking a determined, 
mobile, and well-armed enemy, it would appear that our constitution has been 
cunningly devised to prevent any real responsibility being fixed on any individual 
for this break-down, or for our lack of warlike preparation. Our land forces for 
years have been admittedly totally inadequate to the requirements of the Empire, 
and the critics now wish to hang some official for the existing state of affairs. 
The War Office can only handle the men and stores at its disposal; it can 
recommend, but it cannot create: this rests alone with the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown representing Parliament ; and so long as Parliament will not move, 
the War Department, is quite powerless. Neither great military nor naval reforms 
are the work of politicians or Ministers. It is forced against both, very much 
against their will, by the instructed common sense of the public, and it is only 
the Press that can appeal to and enlighten the body of intelligent citizens of the 
country as to the imperative need of reform. 

“ SEARCHLIGHT.” 
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Mausoleum of the Emperor Humayun. 


DELHI: PAST AND PRESENT. 


ELHI is the Empress of Indian cities. She has often been sacked and 
left naked and desolate. But she could not be despoiled of the incom- 
parable situation which marks her for the metropolis of a great Empire. 

Standing on her high battlements, the eye can sweep over a wide expanse of 
yellow country scarred by ravines and dotted with trees and gardens till it reaches 
a long range of barren hills bathed in orange and lilac. Scattered over this wild 
stretch of land are surviving ruins, remnants of mighty edifices, tombs of warriors 
and saints, which convey a more impressive scene of magnificence than Imperial 
Rome. They are memorials not of a single city but of supplanted nations. Eight 
centuries before the Latins settled on the plains of Latium and Campania a band 
of Aryans drove from here aboriginal savages and founded on the left bank of the 
Jumna the city of Indrapastha, which grew into a mighty kingdom. Then the 
Moslem appeared on the scenes, and Hindu civilisation disappeared in smoke and 
ruin, and of all that it contained there is nothing left but an iron pillar which 
records that Raja Dhava, who erected it, “obtained with his own arm an 
undivided sovereignty on the earth for a long period.” An old prophecy declared 
that the Hindu sovereigns should endure as long as the pillar stood. Quamdiu 
stabit Colyseus stabit-et Roma, quando cadit Colyseus cadit Roma— 


‘While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand, 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall. ” 


When Delhi first became the capital of a Mohammedan Empire (1206) the 
founder Kutb-ud-Din (the Pole-star of religion), originally a Turki slave, was told 
the prophecy, but he showed his contempt for it by allowing the pillar to remain, 
for it was more gratifying to the pride of the Moslem conqueror to allow the 
idolaters’ pillar to stand in the courtyard of a great mosque built with the 
spoils of innumerable Hindu shrines. ‘The great mosque is now in ruins, but the 
remaining arches, with their granite pillars, covered with inscriptions in the florid 
Cufic character, Bishop Heber considered to be “as fine in their way as any of 
the details of York Minster.” Ibn Batuta, the Tangier traveller who saw the 
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mosque little more than a century after its erection, describes it as having no 
equal either for beauty or extent. ‘The Turki slave, not contented with erecting 
a mosque from the materials of the infidel temples, determined to build a 
tower which should mark the triumph of Islam over the foul worship that 
prevailed in them, and from whose summit the Faithful should hear the Muezzins 
(criers) proclaim the £zan or public invitation to prayer in the name or God and 
His prophet. Far over the ruins of Delhi soars the tapering shaft which bears his 
name. By sublime massiveness and subtle alterations of proportion the architect 
has created a transcendent building. The purplish red of the sandstone at the 
base is finely modulated through a pale pink in the second story to a dark orange 
at the summit, which harmonises with the blue of an Indian sky. Dark bands of 
Arabic writing round the three lower stories contrast with the purple red. The 
Hindu whom the Moslem conquerors employed to erect and embellish their 
buildings wrought cunningly and with knowledge. His great aim, as Ram Raz 
points out in his work on Hindu architecture, was to produce beauty by 
geometrical proportion. The height of the column (234 feet 1 inch) is exactly 
five times the diameter, and that of the lower story twice the diameter. The 
plinth is a polygon of twenty sides: the basement story has the same number of 
faces formed into convex flutes which are alternately angular and semicircular, the 
next has semicircular flutes, and in the third they are all angular. Then rises a 
plain story, and above it soars a partially fluted story, whose shaft is adorned with 
bands of marble and red sandstone. <A bold projecting balcony, richly ornamented, 
runs round each story and affords relief to the eye. After six centuries the 
column stands as fresh as the day it was finished. 

In Delhi we have the martial violence and religious sentiment of Mohammedanism 
raised to the elevation of fine art. Dark massive mausoleums scattered over the 
plain bear testimony to the manly vigour of the Afghan rulers, and convey the 
expression of authority and power appropriate to the puritanical spirit which enabled 
the followers of the Man of Mecca to spread their victorious arms over the world. 
The stately palaces and jewelled shrines within the walls of the city mark the 
decline of that spirit and the influence of wealth, luxury, and climate on the Empire 
founded by the brilliant audacity and warlike skill of Zaher ud din Muhammad 
(Light of the Faith), better known by his Tartar sobriquet of Baber (the Lion). The 
blood of conquerors ran in his veins. He was the sixth in descent from ‘Tamerlane, 
and his mother was a Moghul of the race of Chengiz Khan. It was not until 
after four unsuccessful expeditions (1519—1526) into India that he won, on the 
fateful’ field of Paniput, situated fifty miles from Delhi, the bloody and decisive 
victory which gave him a firm footing in Hindustan. Baber, in his authentic 
memoirs, a book full of human interest and of great historical importance, writes : 
“T placed my foot in the stirrup of recollection, and my hands on the reins of 
confidence in God, and I marched against the possessions of the throne of Delhi 
and the dominions of Hindusthan, whose army was said to amount to 100,000 foot, 
with more than 1000 elephants.” “The Most High God,” he adds, “did not suffer 
the hardships that I had undergone to be thrown away, but defeated my formidable 
enemy, and made me conqueror of this noble country.” 

Baber’s wide dominions were divided between his two eldest sons: Camoran 
received Afghanistan and the whole of the Punjab ; and Humayun, the eldest, 
became the second Moghul Emperor. Nine years after his succession, he was 
driven from the Imperial throne by an Afghan of the tribe of Ghor, called Shir 
Khan (“ Lion-lord,” from having killed a tiger by a single blow of his sabre). After 
sixteen years of privation and suffering, Humayun entered Delhi in triumph, and 
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once again was sovereign of Hindustan. He did not long enjoy his prosperity. The 
year after regaining his throne, as he was descending some steps, his foot slipped, 
and he fell headlong to the bottom. He was carried into his palace, where, after 
lingering for four days, he expired. Humayan was buried on the banks of the 
Jumna, and his widow and son, the Great Akbar, erected over his remains a noble 
tomb, which for chastity of design and delicacy of execution has never been surpassed. 
On a lofty square platform of red stone, adorned with arches, rises an octagonal 
mass of white marble and rose-coloured sandstone, crowned by a marble dome of 
the perfect Persian shape, which forms so conspicuous a feature in all the Moghul 
buildings. At each of the four corners rises a superb arch about fifty feet high ; 
and as the shaft or cylinder on which a dome rises is never a pleasing feature, 
the cunning architect raised the wall about fourteen feet above the arch, and 
destroyed its monotony by minaret and pinnacle. No man better understood than 
the Eastern architect that “change or 
variety is as much a necessity to the 
human heart and brain in buildings 
as in books,” and he therefore did 
not continue the high wall, but placed 
at each corner a small pavilion with 
a marble dome. In the northern arch 
of the building is a door which admits 
the visitor into the room containing 
a marble tomb. It is only a mauso- 
leum, for in the corresponding room 
below lie the remains of Humayun, 
his widow, his infant daughter, and 
some of his descendants. Here the 
last Moghul Emperor had a humble 
grave prepared for himself. But he 
was not destined to occupy it. A 
quiet, reflective man, fond of letters, 
and endowed with some of the ability 
of Baber and Akbar, he had none of 
the energy and activity of his ances- 
tors. He was stricken in age when the 
insurgent troopers rode into Delhi from The Kutub Minar. 

Meerut on May rith, 1857, and, of 

all men, least fitted to deal with a crisis. He became a mere puppet in the hands 
of the mutineers, and when the British troops stormed the walls of his city the old 
Emperor fled to the Imperial mausoleum of his ancestors. He was pursued, and 
“the trembling old creature put the sword he had with him into the powerful 
hands of Hodson.” ‘Thus the last descendant of the house of Timour gave up his 
arms to an English subaltern, and was led away captive to await his trial. He was 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to transportation for life. On November 7th, 
1862, died in prison at Rangoon the last of the Great Moghuls. 

About a mile from the Mausoleum of Humayun is the Chausat Khambah, a 
hall of sixty-four pillars, which is the resting-place of the foster-brother of the 
Great Akbar, a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, who consolidated and raised the 
Moghul Empire to its full height of splendour and power. The marble pillars 
so shiny, so smooth, which support the marble hall, have their capitals and base 
decorated with the most exquisite simple foliage. The outer pillars are connected 
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The Chausat Khambah, 


by marble screens ten feet high, some pierced with lattice-work and others divided 
into panels, perfect models of how delicate and inventive great art can be. The 
whole building is a fine example of the chaste beauty of Moghul architecture before 
luxury destroyed both its purity and dignity. Not far from the Chausat Khambah 
is the Mausoleum of Safdar Jung, which is a striking illustration of the rapid 
decline of Moghul art. It is not unlike that of Humayun, but with all the vigour 
and freshness departed, and the decoration lacks the patient skill and crispness of 
the ornamentation of the earlier buildings. ‘The mausoleum contains a handsome 
marble sarcophagus, but in a vault beneath, under a simple mound of earth, lies 
the body of him who bore the proud title of “Piercer of battle ranks.” The 
inscription at the head informs us,—“ However great and pompous man may be 
in the presence of his fellow-men, he is small and humble before God.” The 
sentiment of humility in the sight of God expressed on the Moghul tombs seems 
inconsistent with the proud sepulchres they built for themselves. But the Mussulman’s 
tomb was his castle and his home. Outside the walls of a city he chose a piece 
of land, which he surrounded with a strong wall and one or more noble gateways, 
with rooms for residence. In the centre of a garden planted with cypresses and 
fruit trees, on a lofty terrace, he erected a square or octagonal building covered by 
a dome, which was the festal hall. When death came and put an end to mirth, 
the founder knew that his pleasure-house would not descend to his heirs but be 
seized by the sovereign. No Moslem would, however, desecrate a cemetery. He 
therefore ordered his remains to be buried in the garden he loved, and by his 
side they laid his favourite wife. The proud dwelling was handed over to the care 
of a few priests, the garden fell into decay, and the place became the abode of 
“eloquent, just and mighty Death,” who “hast drawn together all the far-stretched 
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greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of men, and covered it all over with 
these two narrow words ie jacet.” 

During the reign of the first three Emperors Agra was the capital of the 
Moghul Empire, but Shah Jehan transferred the seat of government to Delhi. He 
was a contemporary of our first Charles, and the time when the English people were 
struggling both in Parliament and the battlefield for constitutional government 
was the golden age of Moghul rule. Shah Jehan governed his vast dominion, 
which extended from Bengal to the borders of Persia, with ability, humanity, and 
justice. The native historians of these times state that, although Akbar was 
pre-eminent as a conqueror and a law-giver, yet for the order and arrangement of 
his territory and finance no prince ever reigned in India that could be compared 
to Shah Jehan. ‘Travellers from the far West have recorded the splendour of his 
court, his peacock throne—which the practised eye of European lapidaries valued 
at six millions of English money—his elephants and horses with their trappings of 
silver and gold. But Shah Jehan’s greatest splendour was shown in the magnificent 
fabrics of marble and stone which he caused to be erected. In the centre of 
Delhi and on the highest eminence he had built the Jumma Musjid, or Great 
Mosque. Five thousand workmen were daily employed on it for six years, and it 
was not finally finished till the very year the royal founder was deposed from the 
Imperial throne. A noble flight of steps leads to a handsome gateway of red sand- 
stone, passing through which one enters a vast platform surrounded by high walls 
broken by two graceful gateways, and containing cloisters for pilgrims. Facing the 
Eastern gateway on the Western side (for the follower of the Prophet must look 
towards Mecca when he worships) ‘rises the Mosque, with its grand central arch 
flanked on either side by three of small dimensions. Above all rise three fine 
domes of white marble striped with black, and at each angle towering in the air 
are two gigantic minarets composed of alternate stripes of marble and red sandstone, 
from whence the Muezzins call the faithful to prayers. In the centre of the 
quadrangle is a marble reservoir of water in which three fountains play. Round 
it are groups of figures performing their ablutions before joining in the evening 
worship, for with the Mohammedans, as Gibbon notes, cleanliness is the secret 
of prayer, and the frequent lustration of the hands, the face, and the body is 
solemnly enjoined by the Koran. Squatted below the arcades are old moulvies 
with flowing beards, 
teaching their scholars 
the Koran. A Mo- 
hammedan friend 
introduced me to a 
teacher renowned for 
his knowledge of 
history, and we con- 
versed about rare old 
manuscripts and the 
Great Moghuls. 
History comes home 
to you in the city 
in which it was 
created ; and to hear 
the old scholar talk 
with pride and dig- 
nity of the Moghuls Jumma Musjid, 
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amidst the monuments of their glory and the witnesses of their fall touched us 
with a profound pathos. The conversation was interrupted by the Muezzins’ shrill 
call to prayer. From all parts of the square men hastened to the Mosque, and, 
as the old teacher bade me farewell, I quoted to him the words of the Prophet, 





Distant view of the Palace. 


“‘Masjids are the gardens of Paradise, and the praises of God the fruit thereof.” 
And we watched below those enormous white rows of figures rise and fall as 
one man, as they praised the Lord. 

Opposite the Great Mosque is the palace built by Shah Jehan, which was the 
home and abode of the Moghul Czsars. Surrounded by a lofty granite wall with 
frowning battlements, it was a residence worthy of the descendants of the immortal 
Timur. ‘The entrance was through a fine vestibule. “It consists,” says Heber, 
“not merely of a splendid Gothic arch in the centre of the great gate tower, but 
after that of a long vaulted aisle like that of a Gothic cathedral with a small 
octagonal court in the centre, all of granite, and all finely carved with inscriptions 
from the Koran and with flowers.” A long fine red sandstone arcade is all that 
now remains of the old entrance to the palace. The hall opened into a large 
courtyard, from which a great bazaar extended right and left, where sat and 
worked the royal manufacturers,—‘ goldsmiths, picture drawers, workmen in lace 
and workmen in silk and purple-gold, and in all those sorts of fine cloth of which 
they make turbans, girdles with golden flowers, and those drawers of ladies that 
are so fine and delicate.” Passing through a great gate, over which was the 
Nobutkhana or Music jHall, the visitor entered the great court of the palace, in 
which “there is a great and stately hall with many ranks of pillars, high raised, 
very airy, open on three sides looking on to the court, and having its pillars and 
ground painted and gilded. In the midst of the walls which separate this hall 
from the Seraglio, there is an opening or kind‘of great window, high and large, 
and so high that a man cannot reach to it from below with his hand. There it 
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is where the King every day about noon giveth a general audience to all; which 
is the reason that this great hall is called Am-kas, that is, place of audience in a 
place of meeting common to great and small.” Frangois ype who was Court 
Physician to the Moghul Emperor towards the beginning o f Aurangsib’s long reign 
(1658—1707), gives us a striking picture of the Am-kas as he saw it at certain 
festivals of the year. 

“The King appeared upon his throne, splendidly apparelled. His vest was of 
white satin, flowered and raised with a very fine embroidery of gold and silk. His 
turban was of cloth-of-gold, having a fowl wrought upon it like a heron, whose 
foot was covered with diamonds of an extraordinary bigness and price, with a great 
Oriental topaz, which may be said to be matchless, shining like a little sun. <A 
collar of long pearls hung about his neck down to his stomach, after the manner 
that some heathens wear here their great beads. His throne was supported by 
six high pillars or feet said to be of massive gold set with rubies, emeralds and 
diamonds. Beneath the throne there appear the great nobles, in splendid apparel, 
standing upon a raised ground covered with a great canopy of purpled gold with 
great golden fringes and enclosed by a silver balistre. The pillars of the hall were 
hung with tapestries of purpled gold having the ground of gold; and for the roof 
of the hall there was nothing but great canopies of flowered satin fastened with 
red-silken cords that had big tufts of silk mixed with threads of gold hanging on 
them. Below there was nothing to be seen but great silken tapestries, very rich, 
of an extraordinary length and breadth.” 

The glory has departed from the Dewan-i-Am, but the pillars of marble inlaid 
with mosaic work which supported the marble canopy above the throne still remain 
to please the eye of the traveller. A little behind the Great Hall of Audience, 
separated from it by a garden gay with flowering shrubs, rises an airy pile of white 
marble overlooking the broad Jumna. It is the Deiwan-i-Khas, or Private Hall of 
Audience, world-renowned on account of the inscription which in letters of gold 
upon a ground of white marble ran round the cornice: “ Agar Firdaus rue zamin 
ast—hamin ast to, hamin ast 

hamin ast (If there is a 
paradise on earth, it is this, 
it is this, it is this)” The 
whole work is a masterpiece 
of refined fancy. On a 
marble platform rises a marble 
pavilion, whose flat coned roof 
is supported by arches resting 
on a double row of marble 
pillars. ‘The inner face of the 
arches, and the spandrels, and 
the pilasters which support 
them, are covered with flowers 
and foliage of delicate design 
and dainty execution, created 
in green serpentine, apis 
lazuli blue, red and purple 
porphyry. The Moghul realised the prophecy, “I will make thy windows of 
agates, and thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders of pleasant stones.” On 
that hall the artist Austin de Bordeaux concentrated all his powers of modulation 
and lavished the wealth of an Empire. The ceiling was of wood, painted red 
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The Deiwan-i-Khas. 
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and richly decorated with gold; it was also formerly encrusted with a rich silver 
foliage inlaid with gold. ‘Tavernier, the French jeweller, valued it at twenty- 
seven million francs. In the centre of the pillared terrace was the Emperor’s 
judgment-seat, hewn out of a solid block of natural crystal about “ eighteen 
inches high and four feet in diameter”; and in front of it three jets of clear 
water were continually kept playing. On state occasions His Majesty used 
the famous Peacock throne, “so called from its having the figures of two 
peacocks standing behind it, their tails being expanded, and the whole so inlaid 
with sapphires, rubies, emeralds, pearls and other precious stones of appropriate 
colours, as to represent life. The throne itself was six feet long by five feet broad ; 
it stood on six massive feet, which with the body were of solid gold inlaid with 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. It was surmounted by a canopy of gold, 
supported by twelve pillars, all richly emblazoned with costly gems, and a fringe 
of pearls ornamented the borders of the canopy. Between the two peacocks stood 
the figure of a parrot of the ordinary size, said to have been carved out of a 
single emerald.” The peacocks and parrot Bernier states were made “by a 
workman of astonishing powers, a Frenchman by birth, who, after defrauding 
several of the Princes of Europe by means of false gems, which he fabricated 
with peculiar skill, sought refuge in the Great Moghul’s court, where he made 
his fortune.” 

In a small court leading from the quadrangle in which the Deiwan-i-Khas 
stands is the Emperor’s private mosque, the Moti Musjid, or Pearl Mosque; and 
well does it deserve its name, for it is as chaste and as rich as it can be. The 
domes are only seen above the red sandstone walls which enclose the mosque 
until the opening of two small fine brass gates, when the gem bathed in sunlight 
lies before you. But it is not full and untempered sunshine, for the Eastern 
architect designed with the sense of heat upon him and the value of shade. In 
the Moti Musjid, as in all other mosques, the central dome is always the largest, 
both in bulk and interest (as having the main archway), and the other two are 
subordinated to it. Behind the front arches there is another row of three arches 
supported on marble pillars, and the interchange of light and gloom in the three 
parallel aisles rivets the gaze. To break the monotony of the rise of the 
bulbous domes are placed at the corners small minarets, and to relieve the creamy 
whiteness of the marble the parapet has a rich tracing of tendrils. In grace, 
simplicity and perfect proportion the Moti Musjid cannot be surpassed, and it is 
a fine expression of what is best in the Moslem creed. It was built by a devout 
Islamite, Aurungzib, the son of Shah Jehan, under whose sway the Moghul Empire 
attained its widest limits. The Royal Baths, with their luxuriant ornamentation, 
and the jewelled apartments for the lights of the Seraglio, however, bear witness 
that the dominion founded by the brave warriors from the Oxus had already begun 
to subside into emasculate debility. Rapid was the decline. Thirty years after 
Aurungzib’s decease (February 21st, 1707) Nadir Shah, the Persian soldier of fortune, 
descended through the passes of Afghanistan and occupied and sacked Delhi. In 
the Deiwan-i-Khas he exchanged with the vanquished Emperor his own serviceable 
head-dress for the jewelled turban of Mohammed Shah. Nadir Shah departed home, 
revealing to the free lances of the North that the power of the Great Moghul 
was not unassailable. ‘The Afghans followed in his footsteps, and three years after 
his departure they captured Delhi and plundered the Imperial capital. Two years 
later the Mahrattas dealt the mortal blow. After a month’s siege they captured 
the city, desecrated the tombs and shrines, and stripped the Deiwan-i-Khas of 
silver and gold ornaments. At the time (1788), when Burke in words of passionate 
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eloquence was depicting the miseries caused by the wise administration of Hastings, 
a Rohilla chief made a sudden attack upon Delhi, seized the Emperor Shah 
Alum (who had bestowed the Deiwani of Bengal on Clive), and in the Deiwan-i- 
Khas he struck out the monarch’s eyes with his dagger. The unfortunate Emperor 
was rescued by the Mahrattas, but only to become in turn their prisoner, until 
he was released by Lord Lake. The English general was ushered into the royal 
presence at the Deiwan-i-Khan, and found the Great Moghul “seated under a 
small tattered canopy, the remnant of his royal state, with every external appearance 
of the misery of his condition.” 

Within the walls of the Citadel palace the English allowed him to hold a mock 
court, and though the power of the Great Moghul had perished, the title continued 
to attract the veneration of the natives. It was this spell which caused the mutineers, 
the morning they entered Delhi, to march to the palace, crying, “ Help, O King! 
We pray for assistance in our fight for the faith”; and in the Imperial Hall of 
Special Audience, the native officers waited on the Emperor and “promised to 
establish his rule throughout the whole country.” Before the sun had set a 
descendant of the immortal 
Timour once more reigned 
in the Imperial City. 

On the evening of the 
1ith of May, 1857, fifty 
Christian people, men, women 
and children, were brought 
to the palace and confined 
in an underground apartment 
without a window and only 
one door, so that little of 
light and air entered the 
dreary dwelling. After being 
confined for five days in this 
gloomy, pestilential dungeon, 
starved and insulted, but de- 
fying their tormentors to the The Pearl Mosque. 
last, they were led into a 
courtyard and hewn to pieces. The whole dark truth of what took place can 
never be told. But swift came the hour of retribution. A few months passed 
away, when the British soldier stormed the palace and bivouacked in the Deiwan- 
i-Am, the great Hall of Audience, where travellers from all quarters of the globe 
in the days of old had admired the magnificence of the Moghul Cesars. On 
Sunday morning, September 2oth, the soldiers assembled in the Deiwan-i-Khas. 
It was no vain pomp or unmeaning ceremony, but the humble recognition of 
their merciful deliverance and final triumph. Through the Deiwan-i-Khas rolled 
the words of our noble liturgy, and marble wall and gilded pillar echoed the cry 
that went forth from the depths of their brave hearts—‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but unto Thy name be the praise.” 

During my last visit to Delhi I enjoyed a delightful experience. Lord Roberts, 
who was at the time making a short stay in the Imperial capital, kindly undertook 
to describe to me on the theatre of their enactment the principal operations of 
the great siege which decided the destinies of India. One afternoon in March we 
made our expedition. Lord Roberts drove me first to the ramp which leads to 
the Cabul Gate, and here, alighting from the carriage, we walked up a narrow lane 
16 
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bounded on the right by the walls of the city, and on the left by houses with 
flat roofs, affording convenient shelter for sharpshooters. Sixty yards from the 
ramp the wall and lane suddenly bend, and on the city side there is a strong, lofty 
house, with a blank wall broken by gnly two windows. From one of these windows, 
in all probability, was fired the shot which proved fatal to John Nicholson. A 
tablet marks the spot where he fell. Of all the heroes who have made the Indian 
Mutiny our Iliad, none strikes the imagination like John Nicholson. Tall of 
person and of majestic presence, he well justified the title of “Lion of the 
Punjab.” Strong and brave, he had the high moral grace which makes bravery 
and strength beautiful. He became to the wild races he governed a semi-divine 
figure, and they allowed him to drill them and lead them to Delhi. He reached 
the lane on the morning of the assault at the moment when the soldiers, seeing 
their leaders swept away by a torrent of grape and musketry, had begun to waver. 
Springing forward, Nicholson called with a stentorian voice upon the men to follow 
him, and instantly he was shot through the chest. Near the spot grows a tall, 
graceful tree; and Nicholson, as his favourite personal orderly, Khaja Khan Rausy 
an Afghan who stormed with him the breach at Delhi, informs us: “The General 
then desired to be laid in the shade, and said, ‘I will remain here till Delhi is 
taken.’ He then called for some cold water. At that time I ordered a dooly 
from Delhi, and sent Latief Khan (with the General) to the General Hospital in 
camp, where Dr. gave him some medicine and he became a little better.” 
Lord Roberts, in his ‘“ Forty-One Years in India,” states that at the Cashmere 
Gate he found a dooly deserted by its bearers. On opening the curtains, he 
discovered Nicholson, who said that he was in great agony, and asked him to have 
him removed to the Hospital. Lord Roberts, with some difficulty, collected four 
men and had him carried into camp. The Afghan orderly tells us that “On the 
zoth September the victory at Delhi was complete, the faces of the rebels were 
blackened, and they fled. I went to the Sahib and told him of the victory. He 
was greatly delighted, and said, ‘My desire was that Delhi might be taken before 
I die, and it has been so.’” The news of the capture of the Moghul Palace and 
the complete acquisition of the city consoled the death-bed of John Nicholson. 
From the-first there was little hope, and the pain he suffered was most excruciating. 
“Throughout those nine days of suffering,” wrote Neville Chamberlain, “he bore 
himself nobly; not a lament or a sigh ever passed his lips, and he conversed as 
calmly and clearly as if he were talking of some other person’s condition and not 
his own.” His first care was for his country, and from his bed he aided the last 
military operations with his counsels. Day by day he grew weaker, but his intellect 
remained unclouded, and when life was fast ebbing away the stern warrior sent 
a message of tender humility to his oldest and dearest friend, Herbert Edwardes, 
and one to his mother, counselling her to be patient for his loss. “Tell my 
mother that I do not think we shall be unhappy in the next world.” On the 
morning of the 23rd of September the noble and fearless spirit of John Nicholson 
made acquist of the world “where God shall wipe away all tears.” ‘He looked 
so peaceful,” wrote the comrade who had watched by his bed. ‘The Sirdars of 
the Mooltanee Horse, and some other natives, were admitted to see him after 
death ; and their honest praise could hardly find utterance for the tears they shed 
as they looked on their tall master.” 

Leaving Rampart Road, we drove through the Cashmere Gate, and stopped to 
read the inscription on the simple tablet which that fine soldier Lord Napier of 
Magdala had erected to the gallant men who sacrificed their lives in blowing up 
the gate the day the guilty city was stormed. The band of heroes had to advance 
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in daylight to the gateway in the very teeth of a hot fire from all sides. The 
powder bags were coolly laid and adjusted by the advance party, when Lieutenant 
Salkeld advanced to do his duty. While endeavouring to fire the charge he “ was 
shot through the leg and arm, and handed over the slow match to Corporal 
Burgess, who fell mortally wounded just as he had successfully performed his 
duty.” Thus in a few prosaic words the official despatch records one of the most 
heroic deeds which illustrate the annals of England. On the slab are inscribed 
the names of the four sepoys who also took part in that brave deed. Two were 
wounded and one was killed. It is meet and right to honour the memory of 
those who, in spite of terrible temptation, remained faithful to their colours. The 
history of the Mutiny abounds with examples of heroic deeds wrought by 





The Cashmere Gate. 


inglishmen ; it also abounds with examples of noble self-sacrifice displayed by 
sepoys for their officers. 

Leaving the Cashmere Gate, we drove through a road lined with fine trees, 
till we came to a low wall which separates Ludlow Castle from the road. It was 
here on the morning of the assault that Lord Roberts saw Nicholson at the head 
of his column. Leaving the carriage, we walked through the grounds till we came 
to two blocks of masonry marking the site of the famous No. 2 Battery, which 
made the breach for our troops to enter. Three days before the assault it was 
completed. Lord Roberts writes: “I was posted to the left half of No. 2 Battery, 
and had charge of the two right guns. At eight o’clock on the morning of the 
11th September we opened fire on the Cashmere bastion and the adjoining 
curtain ; and as the shots told and the stones flew into the air and rolled down, 
a loud cheer burst from the Artillerymen and some of the men of the Carabineers 
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and oth Lancers, who had volunteered to work in the batteries. The enemy had 
got our range with wonderful accuracy, and immediately on the screen in front of 
the right gun being removed, a round shot came through the embrasure, knocking 
two or three of us over. On regaining my feet, I found that the young Horse 
Artilleryman who was serving the vent while I was laying. the gun had had his 
right arm taken off... . On the evening of the 13th September Nicholson came 
to see whether we gunners had done our work thoroughly enough to warrant the 
assault being made the next morning. He was evidently satisfied, for when he 
entered our battery he said: ‘I must shake hands with you fellows; you have 
done your best to make my work easy to-morrow.’ ” 

After leaving Ludlow Castle we proceeded along the road till we reached the 
top of the ridge where was enacted one of the great events of our nation’s 
history. ‘This rocky ridge, sixty feet above the city, was not only a coign of 
vantage for attack, but a rampart for defence. Below the centre, and extending 
to the left, the British camp was pitched in and around the old cantonment. 
Deserting the carriage, we walked to the military cemetery, where the majority 
of those who fell during the siege were buried. Of all desolate sights this is 
the most desolate. A few stunted trees stand within the enclosure, and every 
yard of ground is a raised mound covered with dried yellow grass. Interspersed 
among the mounds are a few substantial tombs. But this barren spot is full of 
soul-stirring associations, for here lies the dust of heroes. After some search we 
found the tomb of Lieutenant Quentin Battye, Commandant of the Guide Cavalry, 
who fell mortally wounded by a bullet from the ramparts. ‘‘ Now I have a chance 
of seeing service,” was his joyous exclamation, as he set forth with his corps from 
the frontier to Delhi. A keen soldier, good swordsman, and fine rider, there’ was 
every prospect of a splendid career for the intrepid lad. But he fell at his first 
fight, and as life ebbed away he murmured with his failing voice the old Roman 
saying engraved on his tomb, that it is well and proper for a man to die for his 
country. But for the heroes lying beneath the yellow mounds there is not the 
empty fame, “In the glistering foil set off to the world.” Their names are not 
inscribed on tablets, but “the working of the good and the -brave, seen or unseen, 
endures literally for ever, and cannot die.” 

Leaving the cemetery, we retraced our steps till we reached the Flagstaff Tower, 
which was one of our four great posts on the ridge during the siege, and was 
held by a strong infantry picquet. Farther on to the south of the Tower is an old 
Pathan mosque, whose stout walls also afforded shelter to a picquet. Not far from 
it was the Observatory erected by the great Rajput astronomer, a strong old building, 
near which our heavy gun battery was erected. Three hundred yards from the 
Observatory, we came to Hindu Rao’s house, built by a Mahratta nobleman, who 
was in the old days famous for his hospitality. Our troops found it deserted, and 
occupied it. ‘The enemy knew it was the key of our position, and all through the 
siege made the most desperate attempts to capture it. But the post of honour and 
danger was confided to Major Reed and his gallant Gurkhas, and all attempts to 
dislodge them were made in vain. At first Major Reed had only his own battalion 
and two companies of the 6oth Rifles, but after a time the Guides Infantry was 
added, and on an alarm he was reinforced by two more companies of the 6oth 
Rifles. ‘The house in which he resided with his corps was. within perfect range 
of nearly all the enemy’s heavy guns, and was riddled through and through with 
shot and shell. He never quitted the ridge save to attack the enemy below it, and 
never once visited the camp until carried to it wounded the day of the assault. 
On the extreme right of the ridge, where the lofty Memorial of the great siege 
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Hindu Rao’s House. 


now stands, the besiegers had a heavy gun battery, known as the Right Battery, 
which was twelve hundred yards from the city wall. From the steps of the 
Memorial we saw a sight of great beauty. Below us lay a stretch of broken ground 
dotted with green trees. Beyond it was a long line of purple walls, within which rose 
the fair city with its stately mosques and minarets. As we gazed, the white dome 
of the Jumma Musjid caught a pale pink flush, and of a sudden the full glory of 
the setting sun fell upon the tall red minarets, and a golden glow swept over the 
blue waters of the Jumna. All was peaceful now. It was hard to picture the mortal 
strife for Empire which took place in that valley only a quarter of a century ago. 
Quitting with regret our point of vantage, we descended the ridge, and drove 
back towards the city. As we approached the Cashmere Gate, Lord Roberts 
expressed his intention of paying a last visit to the grave of John Nicholson, 
for his “forty-one years’ service in India” had been completed, and he was 
on his way home. Thirty-six years before, the Commander-in-Chief, then a 
subaltern in the Bengal Artillery, had marched out of Delhi the morning of 
Nicholson’s funeral. ‘It was a matter of regret to me,” he writes in his modest 
autobiography, “that I was unable to pay a last tribute of respect to my loved 
and honoured friend and commander by following his body to the grave, but 
I could not leave the column.” The old cemetery stands by the road, and is 
surrounded by lofty trees. The inside is bright with budding flowers and roses. 
Near the entrance is the grave of John Nicholson. <A few roses were placed on 
the tomb by his old comrade, and he stood for many minutes gazing at the 
resting-place of his loved and honoured friend. He then joined us at the gate, 
and as we drove away, beyond the cemetery walls we had, through the trees, 
a glimpse of the breach through which Nicholson led his victorious soldiers. 
“T never saw any one like him” was the only remark that broke the silence. 
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We return through the Cashmere Gate to the city. Passing by the church, 
we reach an archway supported by two towers. ‘This is the old gate which 
led to the Delhi Arsenal. ‘The past in one flash of consciousness rushes back. 
Thirty years ago my father used often to drive me through that gate, and great 
was my boyish delight at the sight of all the guns and munitions of war. On a 
tablet above the archway are inscribed the names of the nine valiant, resolute men 
who, deserted by all their dependants, for some hours kept at bay a multitude of 
trained and disciplined men. Then the guns could no longer be worked. A 
shout of triumph rose from the walls. It was momentary. ‘The signal was given 
and the train lighted. A crash of thunder followed, and the exulting assailants 
were dashed to pieces by the explosion of hundreds of shells and powder barrels. 
And the three hundred Spartans who in the summer morning sat “combing their 
long hair” in the passes of Thermopyle have not earned a more lofty estimate 
for themselves than these nine modern Englishmen. A name on the tablet recalls 
a dear memory and a great sorrow. But the heart swells with pride at the thought 
that his name wiil live as long as men reverence deeds of valour. 


** My Son, 
No sound is breathed, so potent to coerce 
And to conciliate, as their names who dare, 
For that sweet motherland which gave thent birth, 
Nobly to do, nobly to die. Their names, 
Graven on memorial columns, are a song 
Heard in the future ; few, but more than wall 
And rampart, their examples reach a hand 
Far thro’ all years, and everywhere they meet 


And kindle generous purpose and the strength 
To mould it into action pure as theirs.” 


G. W. Forrest. 





Nicholson's Grave. 
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: CHAPTER XIX. 
JULIET. 


HE coppered-coloured glow, into which weatherwise Am-ma had looked 
distrustfully, as it domed the little valley set in its rim of hills, had replaced 
that of sunset in Eshwara also, and Pidar Narayan’s eyes, weatherwise as 

the fisherman’s, looked at it as doubtfully, when, the long strain at the Pool of 
Immortality over, he walked home with Lance and Vincent Dering. 

“Tf it were not so early in the year I should predict a dust storm—a real 
electrical dust storm,” he said. 

Lance, whose hands were full of cut-paper gods—for, in obedience to a sudden 
impulse, he had stopped on his way through the crowd to buy up the o!d Brahman’s 
whole stock-in-trade, and give him an extra eight annas to go away and not drum 
any more —looked up also, and filled his broad chest with a great breath. 
“Perhaps that is it. Ive felt choking all day—horrid!” 
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Vincent Dering laughed. “I don’t choke—TI tingle, and it is rather jolly. Yes, 
sir! there is a lot of electricity in the air, and I shouldn’t wonder if we had a 
regular black snorter. Glad it didn’t come in the middle of the miracle ‘73,’ for 
as a general smasher up of ordinary experience, commend me to a real electrical 
dust storm! It seems to attract the earth, earthy, in everything. In fact, if there 
is such a thing as the Devil, and he ever gets the upper hand, it is then.” 

Father Ninian turned to him quickly, and then to the crowd,—through which 
they were still cleaving that curiously acquiescent way with which white faces still 
cleave through dark ones,—‘ Then I trust, my son,” he said gently, “that for your 
sake, and ¢heirs, the storm may not come.” 

“Or that there isn’t a Satanic Majesty!” retorted Captain Dering cynically. 
“That, sir, is the easiest way out of the difficulty.” 

Lance had looked round on the crowd also. ‘ Well! if there is,” he said, 
“and I had to paint him, I’d take that man’s face as my model for Lucifer.” 
He pointed to a gosaitn who was forming the centre of a group of gossipers round 
a syrup-seller’s shop, and added—for he knew his Milton as well as his Shakespeare— 
““the superior fiend who gives not Heav'n for lost !’” 

“Looks a bad lot, I admit,” remarked Vincent carelessly. ‘“‘ Have an idea I’ve 
seen him before. In jail, I believe. Yes! I’m sure of it. He is the fellow 
Dillon told me was going to get his ticket-of-leave for good conduct. He looks 
scoundrel enough even for that! But really, sir,”’—he turned to Father Ninian 
again,—“I think we may count on their behaviour now,” indicating the crowd. 
“Tf there was going to be a row it would have come off before this. Now they 
will settle down, you'll see, and go on to the next camping-ground to-morrow 
morning as if nothing had gone wrong. They are such creatures of habit; you 
could see that from their sticking on in expectation of that footling old miracle 
all day!” 

Father Ninian, in that curiously irrelevant way he had, put on the gold A/nce-nez 
which always dangled over his black sowtane, and looked round him again. ‘They 
will settle down,” he said quietly, “if nothing new crops up to give them a lead 
into new ways. That is always the danger; and a very small thing does it, 
sometimes, in India.” 

They had reached the courtyard which lay between the palace and the fort, and 
with a wave of his hand in farewell, he passed along the wall to the former, while 
the others, striking across the raised union-jack of paths, made for the latter. The 
yard was crammed with pilgrims on their way to bathe on the river steps. 

“Who the deuce are those fellows?” said Vincent angrily, as half a dozen 
figures slipped out through the door in the bastion, as they approached it, and, 
mixing with the crowd, got lost in it, while the door was closed behind them by 
some unseen hand. “I'll talk to Roshan about that. He was complaining only 
this morning that the men were breaking out of barracks. What else can he 
expect if he doesn’t look out? By Jove, I'll teach ’em!” 

His first words, indeed, as he entered the outer courtyard of the fort, was to 
order a sentry down to close the doors against all comers without a written pass 
from him; and as he went by the guard-house he gave rather a sharp reprimand 
to Roshan Khan, who happened to be outside, for not having kept his eyes open 
while in charge’ of the fort during his absence. No one was in future to use 
the small door; the key was to be brought to him, and all passes were to be 
stopped for that night. 

“Roshan looks in a demon bad temper. I wonder what’s up?” remarked 
Lance, casually, as he passed on, through the wicket in the massive closed gates, 
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to the inner courtyard, where the officers’ quarters lay, hugging the river wall. It 
was quite a citadel, a distinct fortification of itself, with no entrance or exit except 
through the outer yard, or by the little flight of steps leading down to the river, 
at the foot of which Lance moored his canoe. 

“He has been sulky as a bear with me these last few days,” replied Captain 
Dering, with a contemptuous smile. “I believe the old Colonel was right after all, 
and coming here has put wind in his head. I shall have to teach Mr. Roshan, 
that, good man as he is, he is only a risatdar before long.” 

“Poor devil!” said Lance, under his breath. “I’m always a bit sorry for 
Roshan. He would be a fine fellow—if—if he wasn’t so—so civilised.” 

“ Civilised!” echoed Vincent, with a laugh. “You haven’t seen him fight. I 
have. Talk of devils, he has got one in him, if you like!” 

He certainly had, at that moment, when, having gone straight to his quarters 
after Vincent’s reprimand, he found himself alone, and free to show his feelings. 

And yet, had he been calm, he could scarcely have told wherein the grievance 
lay which for the moment clamoured for—no!—not redress—revenge ! 

It was not the first time that he had had to ignore hints, innuendoes, suggestions 
of Heaven knows what impossible intrigues, as he had had to do that very 
afternoon. It was not the first time that, in his position as intermediary between 
the ignorance of the native soldier and the ignorance of the English officer, he 
had had to “¢a’ canny,” so as not to alienate the confidence of either. Indeed, 
the consciousness of the necessity for this, by enhancing the value of his services, 


had always been a pride to him hitherto. And these particular intrigues were so 
childish ; especially if... He paused in his angry pacing of the room, and smiled 


complacently. Why should he give a thought to an impossible plan, when a 
possible one lay ready to his hand? If he married Laila, the land, almost the 
title, would be his of right. It would be easy anyhow to regain. Then, with a 
fresh frown, he remembered Vincent’s order. That would upset his plans. He 
had meant to slip out by the bastion gate just before—say an hour before—dawn, 
and cross over to the palace. Akhbar Khan had arranged to be there to let him 
into the garden. Now he must make other arrangements. He must find the old 
eunuch, change the hour and the place; since nothing—no! not all the tyranny 
in the world! should prevent his carrying out his intention of seeing his cousin, 
and claiming her as his—his by right! So he must settle this at once; settle it 
before there was any chance, he told himself bitterly, of his superior officer coming 
out of the mess, where, no doubt, he was guzzling swine-flesh and bibbing wine 
(that faint amaze at the presence in his own mind of such antiquated half- 
forgotten ideas assailed him again at this point), to encroach further on his 
liberty, his privileges ! 

He had to pass the troopers’ lines on his way to the main gate, and the quick 
salaams, the ready smiles given him by the men, as they lounged and smoked 
after their long day on duty, soothed his pride. 

The Captain had certainly said that they had behaved well, kindly, and 
discreetly ; but whose merit was that? The Englishman’s who gave the word of 
command, or his who had drilled them to obedience, who lived with them day and 
night? Without such as he, a native regiment could not be managed, if he chose 
to give the word. He would not, of course, but if he chose . 

He set his teeth as he walked out of the fort, and met at its very gate that 
surging tide of patient, eager faces drifting on and back again aimlessly. 

He need not, as a matter of fact, have feared any further interference from 
Vincent Dering ; for the latter, being very tired after the long day in the sun, and 
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having reason to know that part of the night-time, at any rate, which is usually 
given to sleep, would be employed in something better, had, after staving off 
hunger with what the cook would produce at a moment’s notice and postponing 
the dinner-hour, gone to sleep deliberately, advising Lance to do the same. 

But the latter had, rather to his own surprise, found this impossible. Not even 
over a cigar in the balcony above the sliding, rushing river, the sound of which 
was, as a rule, sleep-compelling, would sleep come; not even in the cool darkness 
which was settling on Eshwara, despite the curious hint of glow lingering in 
the sky. 

The air was too electrical, he decided. And then—Erda! He had slept the 
night before, after she had said goodbye so carelessly, without realising that the 
goodbye was for ever. And he had not had time to think all day. But now, at 
rest in the cool darkness, looking from his lounge-chair down the river to that 
other balcony, he did realise it. 

For ever! Yes! that regret was in his life for ever. And le was so young. 
Only twenty-five. 

Why had this come to him? 

Erda! Erda!.... His heart’s desire! 

He sat there voiceless, sucking mechanically at a cigar long since gone out ; 
but that was as much the cry at his heart as if he had allowed himself a fine 
frenzy of despair in older fashion. 

And he imagined her as he had seen her this way, that way, every way, in an 
unending torture of visions, until he exhausted reality, and fancy showed her to 
him in her wedding dress. And then he felt as if he could kill the Rev. David 
Campbell without shame or fear. He was vaguely ashamed of the lack of shame, 
however, especially when his fancy led him into endless mishaps which might 
befall a man, especially a missionary, before his wedding day. 

“ There they ate a misstonary——” 

Yes! sometimes! but there was not much time left for that sort of end. . . 

What a brute he was! when the only thing that mattered was that she should 
be happy and content. : 

But would she be so? 

It went on and on and on, the controversy between himself and that other 
self; so that he felt worn, and harassed, and dirty, and altogether undesirable, when 
Vincent, about nine o’clock, reappeared dapper and scented as usual in his mess 
kit, and expressed surprise at finding his companion still undressed. He was hungry 
as a hunter, he said; besides he wanted to have a decent interval between dinner 
and turning in. And ¢/a¢ must be early, for he had just heard from the police 
authorities that, though everything was quiet for the night, absolutely quiet, they 
thought it would be safer to have the Pool guarded again at dawn, in case of 
accidents ; since none of the pilgrims, though apparently quite resigned, had as yet 
gone on. 

“They never do till the next day—Pidar Narayan told me so,” commented 
Lance, crossly. “Why should they rake us up at such an unearthly hour? Why 
can’t they let the people have a row if they want one? I'd like it: give a fellow 
something to do in this beastly hole!” 

He went off to dress moodily, wishing savage wishes—so adding, perhaps, to 
that electricity in the air. And Vincent gave it his quota of desire also, in his 
reckless determination to regain Paradise—as it was lost—through a woman. For 
that play of Romeo and Juliet in the scented garden—Juliet whose ‘dounty was 
as boundless as the sea’—was a bit of pure paradise to him. He had never, he 
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thought, been in love before. He had never known what love was. Those other 
loves of his had been mean, ungenerous, calculating. 

So he was at his best, his brightest, during dinner. Lance, on the contrary, 
was at his worst, his dullest; and Vincent made this his excuse for going to his 
room betimes. He was not due at the palace till twelve, but he was anxious to 
ensure the coast being clear, and Lance seemed just in the mood when a fellow 
sits up sulkily, out of pure cussedness, and drinks whiskey-and-water if he can 
find a companion on whom to vent his cavillings. 

In truth, Lance would have liked to do so. He wanted to feel miserable ; but 
after Vincent had gone, and he was left alone in the balcony, sleep began to assert 
itself. He found even his despair becoming dreamy, and being obstinate, tried to 
fight against the fact. ‘The result was that he finally fell asleep in his lounge 
chair with a soundness and unconsciousness usually reserved for bed. Fell asleep, 
and promptly relaxed into content, with happy dreams of Erda’s return to him ; for 
his, left to itself, was a healthy soul. 
were looking into the scarce-lit darkness of the streets, as the pilgrims, crowded 
into an almost solid mass, seemed to slide with a slow, almost unseen movement, 
through them. They were waiting for the dawn. If nothing new came _ before 
then, they would pass on towards the “Cradle of the Gods.” So, scarcely seen, 
restless yet restful, their feet on the next rung of the golden stairs, they waited. 

And overhead the young moon had risen with a copper-coloured edge to its 
crescent of light. For the glow was still in the sky, and the troopers in the fort, 
resting after their long day, in Indian fashion, by sprawlirg on their beds and 
gossiping, had dragged these beds into the open, and discarded most of their 
clothing ; since the night was strangely still and warm. So, even the wonder what 
had become of the 2/saidar-sahib was languid. 

For Roshan Khan had not returned. And yet, as he sat in a quiet courtyard 
of the city with closed doors, realising how late it was growing, he had no fear of 
further reprimand. On the contrary, his pulses were bounding with the certainty 
that he would gain praise. And there was something beyond this mere desire for 
personal advantage in the keen-witted diplomacy with which he listened, with which 
he suggested, with which he led the talkers on to tell what it, was of the utmost 
importance that he should know; not so much to himself, as to the Government 
he served. For his vague discontent had vanished, his well-reasoned, well-founded 
loyalty had returned, at this, the first hint of anything beyond the wild, aimless 
intrigue with which every Indian bazaar teems. But here, in this definite plan of, 
by the collaboration .of his troopers, liberating fifteen hundred scoundrels—or, at 
least, desperadoes—of aping the stroke of action which made the great Mutiny 
of ’57 possible, was something tangible—something which, when known to the 
uttermost, must be told without delay to his superior officer. A vast pride swept 
through him, as, when the gongs were striking one,—short yet with lingering 
vibration in the dull, still air,—he made his way, fast as he could, back to the 
fort. Without him, and such as he, faithful despite limitations, what would the 
masters know? 

Hours before, as he went out, he had arranged with Akhbar Khan that the 
palace door giving on the great square between it-and the fort should be on the 
latch only, so that he might slip in at any time, and take his chance of hiding in 
the garden, his chance of seeing Laila before the dawn came and he had to go 
back to the fort. The old sinner, indeed, had jumped at this indefinite arrangement, 
which bound him to nothing; which made it unnecessary for him even to broach 


And so were the vast majority of those which, through patient yet eager eyes, 
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the subject of an interview to his mistress ; since what was easier to say than that 
it had been impossible? As, indeed, it was! Perhaps Roshan Khan had himself 
grasped this fact ; perhaps, in insisting on this entry to the garden, he had been 
backing more than his own luck, and had been meditating a coup détat of his 
own. However that may have been, all was forgotten in his newly-recovered 
loyalty, his keen ambition, as he hurried back to the fort intent on but one thing 
—the forewarning and forearming of those whom he had long ago deliberately 
chosen as his. masters. 

Some of his men were still lounging about on their beds, and he spoke a word 
to them as he passed, warning them to be ready if wanted. So, leaving them in 
sudden vague excitement, he passed on to the inner court. Here, where Lance 
Carlyon’s small band of Sikh Pioneers were quartered in the long, low building in 
which the fortified gateway stood, no one was astir. And no lights were visible 
in the opposite building, where Lance and Vincent lived. Doubtless every one 
was in bed. 

He passed on, therefore, swiftly to the room he knew to be his Captain’s, and 
knocked. ‘There was no answer. He opened the door and looked in. It was 
empty. A vague wonder assailed him, and he passed on to Lance Carlyon’s room. 
It was empty also, and the vague uneasiness died down. ‘They must be sitting 
up still in the balcony overlooking the river, where they sat every day after 
dinner. Stupid of him not to have gone there first. And yet, surely, it was late? 
Perhaps they were uneasy ; perhaps they had already heard? An open letter “ On 
Her Majesty’s service,” lying on the dinner-table as he passed through the mess- 
room—which was still lit up—sign that the servants had gone to sleep awaiting 
their masters’ call—attracted his attention. He glanced at it, half-fearing to find 
himself forestalled by the police authorities. No! It was from them, as he had 
seen at once; but it was only that notice for dawn. Ah! what was this? ‘This 
tiny scrap of paper, which had been twisted to a cocked-hat note, lying caught 
in the fold of the foolscap, with the two words—“ twelve o'clock” —written on it. 

In a woman’s writing. Roshan knew enough of invitations from Englishwomen 
to be sure of that. 

The vague uneasiness returned, as he went on to the balcony beyond the 
dining-room. ‘There, too, the swinging-lamp still burnt, and showed him Lance 
Carlyon fast asleep in a lounge chair; but no one else. 

Where was Captain Dering? Captain Dering, who had the key of the little 
door in the bastion—Captain Dering, who had had a note with “ twelve o'clock” 
in it? 

A sudden thought struck him. If—if there was anything in his vague fear, 
then, by taking the canoe which lay at the bottom of the stairs, he could slip 
down stream and see. 

Forgetting everything else, Roshan stole softly past the sleeping Lance, and 
went down the stairs. 





The canoe was not there. 

Then Captain Dering must have taken it, and gone—whither ? 

There was but one place whither he was likely to go alone at that hour of the 
night: one place—a stair like this leading up to a balcony over the river, where 
he had gone once before with.a woman—a woman in a dress which marked her 
for what she was, really,—a dress that marked her secluded,—which made (Ais, 
shame unutterable ! 

Roshan’s impotent fury rose hot at the inexpressible humiliation. The thought 
of Captain Dering and Laila, alone in that balcony, meant but one thing to his 
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“She paused, gave a slight scream, and ftung herself before Vincent.” 


inherited ideas. No glaze of romance was possible. It was shame unutterable, 
»emable. Shame that must be revenged without delay. So, forgetting 
everything else in the world except this, he passed the sleeping Lance once more, 
hurried back to his quarters for his revolver, and only stopping to see that one 
chamber at least was loaded, made his way to that door which he knew would be 
on the latch. 


That patient, eager crowd was still thronging the courtyard as he crossed it, 
pausing a moment beside the great gun which centred the union-jack of raised paths. 
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The Zeacher of Keligion! Aye! they needed a teacher, needed a lesson, these 
aliens, these usurpers, these depravers of women. 

Yet, in sober truth, Vincent Dering, at that moment sitting in the little balcony 
alone with Laila Bonaventura, felt quite virtuous. ‘They had just come in from 
the garden, where they had been strolling and whispering ; and now, as they sat 
together without a word, scarcely a thought, in the faint light of the young moon 
and a red-jewelled hand-lamp—which Laila, with that unfailing instinct of hers for 
all that matched the passionate mystery of the place, had set in a carved niche, 
where it looked like a votive offering to the unseen image of a saint—Vincent 
could feel the warm ivory of her cheek against his own, hear the soft chink of her 
jewels as they slid towards him, following the soft, warm curves on which they 
lay. The red light of the lamp glittered faintly in red stars on the myriad facets 
of looking-glass with which the vaulted roof above them was adorned. It fell, 
reddening the red lights on the gold-stiffened crimson waves of her dress, that sent 
such a bewildering perfume to assail his senses. 

A vast tenderness, a vast triumph surged through him at the thought of her. 
Who dared to judge her by the narrow standards of to-day—she, who had gone 
back boldly to realities? Zs was what poets had sung since time began; Ais was 
what the world had exchanged for Paradise ! 

Juliet! Juliet! ! 

*And if he was the ‘god of her idolatry,’ she was to him the ‘ dearest morsel of 
earth. He bent and whispered the name to her with a kiss. 

And as he did so, a step, swift, bold, masterful, sounded in the passage above ; 
the step of one with a right to be there. 

Vincent, startled, sat listening; but Laila was on her feet in a second, with a 
reckless laugh. 

“Father Laurence!” she cried. ‘ Well, let him come. I’m not afraid! For 
he loved her. . . . He must remember !” 

So, as a dim figure showed half-seen in the archway, she stood like a queen, 
her hand raised, her head thrown back, a sight never to be forgotten. 

“There is no use in being angry, guardian,” she called, in her full-throated 
voice. ‘It is too late for that. Remember——” 

She paused, gave a slight scream, and flung herself before Vincent. 

There was a flash, a second scream, and then the arches rang with the echoes 
of a pistol-shot. 

** Laila! Laila!” 

“You damned scoundrel! you’ve killed her!” 

*¢ Laila! Laila!” 

There were two voices echoing the woman’s name, but only that one _pistol- 
shot; then two useless clicks of a trigger, before, with an oath, Roshan Khan 
flung the revolver from him and fled. 


CHAPTER XX. 
TRAPPED ! 


But that pistol-shot, as it pierced the hot, sultry air in the vaulted archways, was 
caught by a sudden blast of warm wind, sweeping God knows whence to God 
knows where, and was blown out riverwards, citywards. Blown by that sudden 
blast like the hot breath of some one’s anger which always heralds an electrical 
dust storm. One moment there is the stillness of the uttermost void brooding over 
the deep ; the next, causelessly, God knows why! the spirit moving palpably. 
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And so it is always when the ever-recurring struggle for the right road to that 
lost Paradise, for the right method of regaining that bartered birthright, begins 
afresh among the sons of Adam. When the Hosts of the Lord—fighting as men 
always fight, under the banner of Right, for what they think good and true, for 
what seems to them to bring them nearer to the golden gates—change armed 
peace for war. 

It was so now, and Lance Carlyon, waking to the familiar, yet unfamiliar 
sound of that pistol-shot, woke also to the knowledge that some one had already 
resorted to that last argument between man and his fellow. 

Who was it? And why? 

As he stood, still half dazed by sleep, listening, as one does instinctively, for 
another shot to follow the first, a new sound distracted his attention. 

Was he still asleep and dreaming? Or was that really Erda Shepherd’s voice, 
rising towards him from the sliding, unseen river? 

*T will come back to you directly,” it said in Urdu. The half-heard promise 
of the words took him by storm, making him forget the strangeness of the language. 
Yet, even that made his bewilderment more utter. And all around him, about 
him, a mist,—or was it a cloud?—or what was it?—had sprung into being. A 
wreath as of smoke, drifted past the wide arches of the balcony, blotting out the 
pale shimmer of the young moon, 

The swinging-lamp above his head darkened, reddened, as the Gust atoms leapt 
from the earth into the air, obedient to the call of that mightiesc force in nature 
which holds the world together, and guides it on its way among the stars. 

Pidar Narayan had been right! ‘The electrical storm had come! But Erda 
had come with it. He could see her now, standing at the top of the river steps, 
dimmed by the dust atoms that glittered faintly in the clouded ray of the lamp; 
could see her tall, slim, white, with a red-gold ball in her hand. 

So it was only a dream ; he was asleep still! 

The certainty of this, the knowledge that he would wake soon, made him yield 
to impulse, to emotion, as he would never have done otherwise. He held out his 
arms to the gracious vision ; his voice rang with passion :— 

“Erda! Erda! You have come back to me—the world’s desire—my heart’s 
desire !” 

And then, suddenly, his heart a-tremble for the first time, he drew back from 
his own fervour almost apologetically ; for the scared look of the face seen through 
those earth atoms, had brought it home to him that this was no dream. ‘This 
was Erda Shepherd herself, the woman who was the ‘dearest atom of God's earth’ 
to him. And she had come back for what? Not to listen to his passion, 
anyhow. 

“What is the matter?” he asked briefly, sternly; for it came home to him, 
also, that the cause must be grave. 

She gave a little shiver; the hearing of that first greeting had upset her calm, 
her courage, at last. Yet they had been firm till then, and Heaven knows! the 
long hours of slipping through the rapids in the wake of that heaving, plunging 
mass of logs, had been trying enough to any one. Then, for the last half-hour, 
since Am-ma had cut the raft adrift to follow them at its leisure through the 
slacker currents, and, in obedience to her order, had forged ahead with his paddle, 
her anxiety had risen to fever pitch; since the night, so far as she could judge, 
must be waning fast, and her errand would be useless if she were not in Eshwara 
before the dawn. For, as she had listened to Am-ma’s garrulous talk while he 
steered, the conviction had grown that the danger to peace and safety—if there 
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were any—lay in the future, not in the past: that this dawn, and not yesterday’s, 
was to be the signal for the insensate, almost incredible attempt to wreck authority, 
An attempt which yet—incredible, insensate though it be—might bring death to— 
to one—she held very dear! 

She admitted so much now to herself, and, pulling that self together, looked 
that dear one in the face. “There is a good deal the matter,” she said. ‘ You 
had better call Captain Dering to hear it too—it will save time.” 

He nodded acquiescence ; but ere he left her, the instinct in him to guard his 
dearest atom to the uttermost from others, made him set a chair for her, and, 
glancing round for a wrap, take the mess jacket he had laid aside in exchange for 
a smoking coat, and fold it round her. For the air had grown suddenly chill, as 
it always does in a sand storm. 

“You must be cold in that dress,” he said. As he did so the daintiness of it 
struck him, the scent of the orange blossom made him turn pale. Despite his 
hurry, his certainty that something serious was ahead, he paused to ask sharply,— 
“That is your wedding dress, isn’t it ?” 

“ T am not married, if you mean that!” she answered as sharply. Then she 
flushed up angrily, more at the comprehension shown in her own answer than the 
meaning in his question, and burst out, “ What does it matter if I am—or if it is? 
Go! I tell you, and call Captain Dering !” 

Yet, when he had gone, she lay back in the chair and shivered again; all the 
more because of the unaccustomed touch about her throat of the gold lace on 
a mess jacket. How red it looked against her white dress! And what a lot of 
little gold buttons there were at its edge—foolish, useless little ornamental gilt 
buttons—round and red-gold, like . . .” 





The comparison brought back Lance’s cry of welcome, and made her realise 
that, quite mechanically, she still held in her hand that useless, foolish, unnecessary 
orange ! 

That, of course, was what had made him remember—had made him say those 
words which had come like the writing on the wall to remind her of her own guilt. 

She flung the fruit from her hastily, into the unseen river beyond the arches. 
Only just in time, ere Lance re-entered with a puzzled face. 

“T can’t find Dering anywhere,” he said vexedly. ‘‘He is not in his room. 
Hasn’t been to bed either, though he turned in early saying he was half asleep. 
I wonder what is up? Can he have heard already, do you think? Scarcely ; and 
he would not have gone without waking me.” His surprise seemed to absorb him. 

“Then I must tell you—for there is no time to be lost,” interrupted Erda 
impatiently. Yet, even in her strenuous desire to make him understand quickly, 
she did not fail to explain, breathlessly, how she came to be dressed as she was. 
She had been trying on her wedding dress to see if it fitted, and had gone into 
the garden for—for—flowers, when Am-ma and his raft had come floating down 
the river . . . . And was not that all true? she asked herself passionately, as she 
told the tale. It was all of the truth, anyhow, that he, or any one else was 
ever to know.... 

So she had come to warn them, as she was. 

A great joy at her courage filled Lance as he listened; for to most men, the 
possibility of a woman acting as a man might act, comes as a wonder. 

“Tt was awfully plucky of you ” he began; but she cut him short with 
a question as to what was to be done now. 

“Warn Dillon, first of all,” he said readily. ‘We have a wire laid on, you 
know. I only hope this infernal—I beg your pardon—dust storm—won’t interfere 
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with the connection. You had better come over with me to the office ; it is just 
across the yard, and I don’t like leaving you alone. Do you mind?” 

“Tl come, of course; but I must make sure of Am-ma waiting first,” she 
added, with a ring in her voice—the ring of a vigorous vitality which finds itself 
face to face with action. ‘‘He said the raft couldn't overtake us for half an hour— 
but he must not go on, anyhow, and he will want to. I had difficulty in getting 
him to leave it, as it was. But I had to make him—TI had to be in time.” 

“ And you are—loads of time!” he called, as he ran down the river steps before 





her, to give the order. “It isn’t two o’clock yet, and he paused abruptly 


on seeing, to his surprise, that only Am-ma’s strange craft lay sidling against the 
bottom step, over which little waves were curving hurriedly to reach up the wall, 
as if the water atoms were as restless as these of earth, as eager to seek a new 
element. For the air was every instant growing darker, thicker, with the intruders. 
He looked round hastily, but there was no sign of a canoe anywhere. Yet he 
had seen it moored to its ring before dinner! 

Vincent must have taken it. Whither? An answer leapt to Lance’s mind, 
and he flushed up, even in the dark, redly. If this were so—what the deuce was 
to be done ? 

There was an added confusion, an added responsibility in his face, as he ran 
back to where Erda stood awaiting him, and, catching up a lamp from the mess 
table, started with her close at his heels for the office. “ That is the first thing, 
anyhow!” he muttered, half to himself: “ Dillon must be warned.” 

“And perhaps Captain Dering will be back by then,” she suggested cheerfully, 
as, with. the mess jacket worn as it should be for greater convenience of action 
and greater protection (she had slipped her arms into it deliberately while waiting 
for Lance), she followed in the little halo of dull red light cast by the lamp 
through the dust mist. 

The courtyard was still without sign of life; for there was nothing to guard 
here. ‘The massive gates of the citadel once closed, and a sentry outside the 
wicket, there could be no fear of secret comings and goings. 

“T hope to God he may,” said Lance ahead, and his tone made the girl 
wonder. 

His face, too, surprised her, as sitting down to the instrument, he signalled for 
attention. No doubt, when time is an object, there must always be a sense of 
strain in that pause before the answering tinkle comes to tell that a human hand 
and brain is at the other end of the thin wire which means so much; but there 
was more than that in Lance Carlyon’s frown. 

In truth, as he waited, he was not thinking so much of what would happen if 
the communication was interrupted, but what was to be done if it was not. 
Thinking that he must, somehow, warn Vincent. Thinking how awkward it 
would be for Aim if there was a row, and he absent, as it were, without leave. 

So it was Erda who recalled him to the wider issue. ‘‘ What are you going 
to do if Dr. Dillon doesn’t hear?” She had to raise her voice a little, for 
something—either coming wind or far distant thunder—had brought a curious faint 
reverberation to the air. 

It seemed to come from all quarters, scarcely distinguishable, yet unmistakable, 
like the roll of a half-heard muffled drum, or a deep organ note quivering into 
silence. 

The darkness all about them grew thicker and thicker. T.ance, close beside 
her in that red lamp circle, showed as if seen through gauze. How unreal it all 
was! Herself most of all in a mess jacket, and, of course —but this thought came 
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second—her wedding dress! And then it struck her that she herself was more 
unreal than anything else. ‘To be there at dead of night, feeling no fear—only a 
sort of savage interest. 

“But if he doesn’t hear,” she persisted, “you will have to go down the 
river and warn him.” 

He nodded. And yet his thought went first to the fact, that if he had to do 
this, if Roshan Khan had to be left in charge of the relief, it would be still more 
awkward for Vincent Dering. 

Tring-a-tring tring ! 

‘The answering tinkle brought a little breath of joy to them both; but Erda 
felt inclined to stamp her feet at the slow precision with which Lance—who had 
to remember each equivalent sign—spelt out his message. He could not be 
quicker, of course ; and yet surely he might! She longed to snatch at the handles 
herself, though she could not signal at all. 

“There! that’s done,” she cried, as a continuous short rattle followed from the 
other end, which Lance translated into “ A// right: come siarp.” “ Now what is to 
be done next?” 

“ Roshan Khan !—he’ll get the men together,” answered Lance, already on his 
way to the wicket in the gate. 

To his surprise it was closed. He knocked; no answer came. Erda, holding 
the lamp, looked at him startled. 

“Sentry!” he called. “Sentry! Open the door. ‘ Miracle !’” 

It was the pass-word for the night, given by Captain Dering in contemptuous 
memory of the day; but it produced no result. ‘The wicket remained obstinately 
closed. 

“They’ve locked us in,” whispered Erda ; the lowering of her voice being due to a 
swift instinct that the less fuss made the better—the less chance of interruption. 

Lance bent his ear to the keyhole to listen. Those dull muffled reverberations— 
either distant thunder or faint ineffective explosions of electricity, and close at hand— 
were louder now; but he could hear no sound above them. He shook his head. 

Erda had the lamp on the ground in a second, and was beside it, her red-gold 
hair in the dust, as she peered through a three-inch iron grating between the iron- 
rimmed door and the iron lintel. 

When she rose up her face was like the iron also. 

“They’ve trapped us!” she whispered. ‘There is a sentry outside—I saw his 
feet. Come away, and let us settle what to do. And say something, something 
angry—you know what I mean. a 

“Damn the brute !.” said Lance cordially, in a loud voice. ‘ Where the deuce 
has the sentry gone to? T’ll have it out with him to-morrow, the infernal ——” 

Erda, ahead with the lamp, turned to look back and put her finger on her lips 
reproachfully : “That’s quite enough,” she said; but she said it with a smile. 
That vigorous delight in action, which some women feel, was making her blood race 
through her veins. 

“Now, what’s to be done?” she said swiftly, as she put the lamp down on the 
mess table again. ‘“ Let’s think hard.” 

The gate was close against interference with—with something! That was 
evident. Proof positive, therefore, that Am-ma’s tale was true. 

So it followed that the most urgent need for help was at the jail. But how 
to reach it, and with whom? 

Lance’s thoughts turned instantly to Roshan Khan. Was he-—could he be in the 
plot? Surely not. Yet, with or without his knowledge, the outer court was in the 
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hands of the rebels, who thought their English officers were caught like rats in a 
trap: for, of course, they did not know Dering was absent. 

And so it was; a regular trap! He and his pioneers—twenty or thereabouts, 
were in a trap. What could they do to get out of it? Their arms, scaling-ladders, 
everything, were in the outside courtyard. What would be the use, either, of trying 
to force the door? Mere waste of time. ‘The thing required was to prevent 
these fifteen hundred men with a criminal past being let loose on Eshwara; let 
loose—as men like them had been in the Mutiny—to give a lead over. 

And that—how was that to be done? 

He looked across to Erda, and took sudden comfort in the quick intelligence 
of her face. 

“You had better take my place with Am-ma,” she said sharply: “go down 
stream to the spit, cut across by the mission-house, and chance getting across to 
the police camp.” 

He had thought of this before. The extra police with their two officers, who 
had come over to see the festival through peacefully, were encamped above the 
boat-bridge ; and though, of course, most of the men would be scattered on duty 
through the town, even some help would be better than none. Yet how to leave 
Erda, not alone even, but with twenty men whose loyalty would depend largely—as 
it always did—on action, on their having some one to fight ? 

** But you 





” he began. 


“T’ll stay here. They won’t try to come in—yet awhile. I am not afraid of 
being alone.” 
“JT wouldn’t mind your being alone,” he put in; “but my Sikhs x 





” 


“Your Sikhs,” she echoed: “are they here? then why—— 
“They have no arms; I could find some, perhaps 
His words, both their words, jostled each other in sheer haste. 

“Yes? then why don’t you call them?” 

‘How can I use them? ‘Trapped like a rat, they—they might be worse than 
useless, without something to do—without a lead over—don’t you see? and _ there 
is nothing . ‘g 

“Nothing!” she echoed, almost savagely, as she clasped and unclasped her 
hands, dragging the fingers through each other in sheer straining after some 
thought on which to clutch, in cruel whipping and spurring of her wits against 
that inaction. 

“Nothing !—nothing!” . . . . the word seemed to fill the world. 

Nothing in earth or air or fire or— 

“Stay!” she cried with a gasp. “ The raft! the raft! Am-ma shall fetch it— 
it must be close by, now. There will be room,—it can float down to opposite 
the jail... .” 

He stared at her as she stood in her white and scarlet and gold. 

“By Jove!” he said softly—“ by Jove! you’ve got it.” 

The next instant he was off to rouse his men, and she was on the bottom step 
giving Am-ma his orders, short, sharp, clear. 

But when Lance came back again to look out what arms and ammunition he 
could lay hands on, he found her in his room, sorting cartridges as if she had 
done it all her life ; and her face turned to him all aglow and splendid. 

“We shall manage it! Am-ma’s gone. He didn’t want to, but I told him 
I'd kill the baby if he didn’t. I suppose it was wrong ”— though her woman’s 
tongue sought speech, her woman’s hands stuck to their work—‘“ but I couldn't 
help it. I felt so savage.” 
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“You are very 
brave,” he © said 
simply. 

“Brave!” she 
echoed. ‘Why not ? 
People talk as if 
women always had 
to try and not be 
afraid; but we are 
not all like that. 
Some of us want 
to fight. i do, 
always.” 

She looked it, 
as, when all was 
ready, she leant, 
straining her eyes 
into the darkness, 
fora hint of Am-ma’s 
return. ‘He must 
come,” she muttered 
to herself, “ he shall 
come.” 

And he did. A 
bigger wave came 
sweeping up to the 
wall as herald, and 





then a voice calling 
for a rope. Half “Edging his way along by the wall.” 

a dozen were ready 

posted in the men’s hands from various points of vantage. They flew outward ; 
one from Am-ma’s hands, inwards to a group holding a lantern on the steps. So, 
with a silent haul, the pioneers had the raft stopped, and sidling slowly back 
to mooring against the wall. ‘Then Lance turned to Erda, hesitating, divided between 
his loyalty to Vincent and to her. 

“The palace ought to be warned,” he said briefly. “If I go down there ahead 
on Am-ma’s craft, I could pick you up on your way down. Could you manage ?” 

She gave a look round on the men, eager with the sudden excitement, with the 
rush, with the very novelty of it all, and laughed—positively laughed. “ Manage ? 
Yes! of course I can manage. Duffadar/ see those cartridges are put well back 
out of the wet—stay! bring down that table, some one, and give it a lash.” 

Yet, despite this absolute lack of fear, despite the fact that she evidently 
wanted and desired no more consideration than a man, Lance felt a wild dislike 
to leaving her there alone, as he stepped on to Am-ma’s skin craft, and, edging 
his way along by the wall, prepared to drift down to the palace balcony. It was 
mirk dark now, and he had no fear of being seen by the crowd on the bathing 
steps and the courtyard, though he punted his way with the paddle-shaft within 
a yard or two of the shore; for he wanted to judge how far excitement had 
spread, how far the crowd was aware of what was coming at dawn. 

To judge by appearances, not at all. ‘There was no more restlessness, no more 
movement than was inevitable in such a concourse of men, women, and children. 
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Here and there files of shadowy forms drifted about, but the most of them, seen 
by the little lights set on the ground beside each group, were in heaps, like the 
heaps of dead on a battle-field, huddled up on each other, sleeping, resting, 
indistinguishable, shrouded in their shawls, waiting for the dawn to come. 

And, above the soft yet increasing murmur of the still-windless storm, came a 
softer murmuring of prayers, a weird, low chanting. 

The Hosts of the Lord had not yet risen to battle. The Spirit had not moved, 
the Word had not been made manifest. 

The palace, also, lay as yet undisturbed, unseen in the darkness, Except for 
a glimmer of red light just above the river, a paler glimmer closer at hand. 

The red light must be by the stairs for which he was steering. 

The other ? 

He did not know, but, as he slipped past it, another murmuring as of prayer 
seemed to come from within. It must be the chapel; if so, then Pidar Narayan 
must be awake also. He felt a certain relief at the thought, when he caught sight 
of the canoe at the bottom of the steps. Vincent was there; but not on the 
errand he had feared, if Pidar Narayan knew of it. So, mooring his strange craft 
to the canoe, he ran up the stairs eagerly. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MARGHERITA. 


FarHer Nintan had been awake all night. He had been vaguely uneasy all day ; 
conscious—with that fine perception of his—that something was amiss. But it 
was no fear of what might happen which had kept him watching when others 
slept ; it was the memory of something which fad happened, for, by a coincidence 
that for more than fifty years had never lost its mystical significance for Ninian 
Bruce—sentimentalist as he was to his finger tips—the night of the Vazsakh 
festival, when the pilgrims watched for the dawn to guide them on their way 
to the “Cradle of the Gods,” was to him, personally, the saddest and gladdest 
of the whole year; since it was the night on which he had sinned the great sin 
of his life, and repented of it even in the sinning. 

And that sinning, that repenting, was no slight thing to him. It was the man 
himself; for the passion that was in him in his youth was in him in his old age. 
It had only changed its dwelling-place. It had fled from the senses, and found 
refuge in the emotions. Ina way, indeed, by thus seeking freedom from it, he had 
fallen into a greater thraldom, so that his whole life had been as much swayed by 
this renunciation of a woman, as it would have been by her possession. 

Old as he was, this very night had brought him, with the thought that death 
could not delay much longer and that the next Vazsak/ festival might find him no 
lonely watcher, that thrill of self-absorption in another self, that claim for all, which 
is the essence of passion. For this woman, waiting for him in the land where 
there is no marrying or giving in marriage, was still a woman; still the one of all 
God’s creatures whom he claimed, and who claimed him, even as the first woman 
claimed the first man in Paradise. 

So he had passed the night watches of the festival of spring, as he had always 
passed them: partly in his room—that room made holy by her presence in his 
heart; partly in the chapel, made holy by the bodily presence of Him for Whose 
sake he had renounced her. ‘The two holinesses were inextricably mixed in Pidar 
Narayan’s mind. 

He had finished one of the masses for the repose of a sinning yet sainted 
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soul, and, before repeating the next, was confessing his own repentance in his 
room, when that hasty footstep along the passage, which alarmed those two lovers 
in the balcony nearer the garden, had resounded through the arches. It had 
disturbed, but not startled him; its very boldness reassuring him of its right to 
be there. Probably it was some messenger from the police camp or the fort. So 
he had risen from his knees calmly, and passed into the chapel—which lay between 
his room and the balcony—in order to see who it could be; for the candles were 
lit on the altar and sent a faint light into the vaulted passage beyond. 

It was as he paused, in passing, to do homage to that Bodily Presence upon 
the Altar which was ready—as he was in his robes—for the service of love which 
was to him, as a priest, his duty, as a man a joy unspeakable, that the pistol-shot 
came clamouring through the arches, followed by those despairing cries. 

What they were, he could not distinguish, but that they were urgent was 
unmistakable ; and had he been young, as he had been on that night long years 
ago in the balcony above the pale flood of the Tiber, he could not have 
been quicker to reach the armoury, seize the long rapier which he had not used— 
save in play—since those ruffling days in Rome, and run out into the wide, dim 
passage whence the sound had reached him. 

None too soon! Some one was already flying down it. He pulled himself up 
for attack, but, ere he could lunge at it, the figure was past him, desperate, 
indifferent, flinging him against the wall as it continued its reckless way to the 
outer door, where, with swift opening and closing, it disappeared into the crowded 
courtyard, out of sight—beyond recall ! 

He stood for a moment wondering. What was Roshan Khan doing there ? 
For that faint light from the altar had given him a glimpse of a familiar dark 
face. Roshan Khan’s without a doubt! 

‘Laila! Laila!” 

The cry was clearer this time, and the blood left his fine old face in sudden 
doubt, as he turned swiftly to his left—turned, and saw a faint red glow through 
an arch far down the passage. 

That was the arch leading down into the balcony that was never lit up—that 
was never to be lit up, because of something that had happened there long ago— 
because of the something which had begun a tragedy. . 

Why was it lit up now? 

A stronger fear caught at his heart. Could Laila. . . .?—No! impossible ! 

He ran on, and the next moment was realising that some tragedy had ended 
in that balcony. But what ? 

Who was the woman in native dress who stood with a man’s arms round her— 
a man in a scarlet-and-gold mess-jacket ? Ah !—that was Captain Dering undoubtedly. 
But the woman? The woman in scarlet-and-gold also! God in Heaven !—had 
the dead .. .? 

As he stared, the long supple limbs so clearly outlined under their cunningly- 
contrived draperies, seemed to lose themselves in the colour, the glitter of rich 
stuff; one white arm, losing its hold on a cuff of scarlet-and-gold, swung back 
helplessly, and Vincent Dering with a passionate entreaty to his darling not to be 
afraid, to look up and tell him where she was hurt, sank to one knee the better 
to support what he held. 

And so the face, tilted backwards over his shoulder, came into view. 

Laila / 

For an instant Ninian Bruce stood bewildered. Then all his youth, the pride 
of birth, the dash and the fire which had made that youth what it had been, 
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rose up in him. The blood surged back to his face in wild anger, in savage 
sense of insult, and desire for revenge. 

“How dare you!” he cried, clenching his hand on his sword. ‘You shall 
answer for this, sir! How do you come to be here, at this time of night, and 
why?” 

Vincent, who at the first word had given a hurried glance to see who the 
speaker was, then returned to his task with the indifference of one absolutely 
preoccupied, and held up his hand passionately against more. 

“ Don’t——and don’t preach, for God’s sake, old man!” he cried recklessly, 
“Come and help if you like. Some brute... Oh! curse him—curse him !” 

His one trembling hand—for the other was round her, supporting her—was busy 
with the quaint jewelled clasps of the scented corselet, which was crimsoning 
deeper with another dye. 

“It’s too late for preaching,” he muttered half to himself—‘‘ too late—too late!” 

The words seemed to stun his hearer into silence. He stood bewildered. Too 
late for what ? 

And now, roused by that pistol-shot also, another old man—who had carefully 
hidden himself away from the chance of being found by Roshan Khan on the 
rage for an impossible interview, who had counted, with malicious cunning, on the 
cooling effect of a useless waiting in the garden till dawn should make it necessary 
for hot-blooded lovers to return to the fort—stole like a thief to the balcony. 
What could have happened? ‘The only likely trouble which had occurred to his vast 
experience, had been the possibility of Roshan Khan seeking the interview upstairs, 
And for that very reason had not he, Akbar Khan, felt it his duty to sleep 
outside his mistress’ door? What more could faithful servitude be expected to do ? 

But this? What was this? His charge had stolen a march upon him. Old 
as he was in the care of frail womanhood, he had been imposed upon! ‘Then, as 
he crept round a pillar craftily, the sight of Pidar Narayan in his priestly robes 
made the old sinner throw up his hands and grovel in the dust. 

“This slave knew nothing!” he mumbled, gasping, “ ‘This was unknown. 
And for the other, I told him it was too soon, too soon—-far too soon!” 

Too soon, and too late! What did it all mean? 

Father Ninian stood helpless, paralysed; but Vincent caught at the words. 

“The other!” he echoed. ‘ You black devil !—who was the other ?—who was 
that man, curse him . 

He paused, for Laila opened her eyes. 

“Tt was Roshan Khan,” she said, with a smile; that half-amused, half-mysterious 
smile.-—“‘ He gave me the dress, you know, and I think he wanted me—to 
marry him. Hush! what’s the use of being angry, now ?”—she checked Vincent’s 
incredulous outcry, and her hand hesitated up ‘to his trembling fingers and held 
them back from their task.—‘‘ Don’t,” she went on—“I’d rather—you didn’t waste 
time—I want you to look at me—only me—me, myself! Ah! that’s nice!” 

There was a moment’s silence ; then her eyes wandered to his cuff as it rested 
on her corselet, and she smiled again. ‘We match, don’t we? I’m glad. 
Besides, it won’t stain much, I expect,—that’s why soldiers wear red, isn’t it?” 

The deadly realism roused Vincent to a sort of fury at his own helplessness. But 
what could a man do, caught, in a second, by fate, to be chief actor in a scene like 
this, where he was lost—lost utterly? And those two fools looking on—doing nothing ! 

“At least, in common charity, you might help—you’re something of a doctor,” 
he cried passionately: ‘‘we can settle scores afterwards, you and I, can’t we? 
But now you might help er.” 
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“What did she say?” asked Father Ninian tonelessly. He had caught a word 
or two, and their triviality in the face of what had happened—a triviality so often 
seen in tragedy—had but increased his bewilderment. “What does it mean? 
How do you come here? I must know, first.” 

The girl had turned her face quickly to the new voice, and, after vainly trying 
to rise, lay back breathlessly. 

“Tell him, Vincent: he’s Father Lawrence, remember—he must. know—and 
—and I—can’t——’” 

“Then here it is, sir!” broke in Vincent brutally, ‘if you will wait to know, 
when every moment is precious! We love each other—you’ve done it in your 
time, ’m told! I’ve been coming here night after night to see her—she wears 
that dress to please me—there! Now you’ve got it! And to-night, some devil— 
she says Roshan Khan, but she’s dreaming: what can he have to do with it ?— 
stood there and fired.—At me, I think; but she flung herself... . Ah! Laila, my 
darling ! why did you ?—Now, will that satisfy you—you—you-——? 
“Hush!” came Laila’s voice. ‘‘‘There is no use in being angry. Besides, he 


” 


understands ; he knows what it is to be in love quite well. Don’t you, guardian ? 
You loved her, didn’t you? Margherita, I mean——” 

She had wandered off into Italian—the language they always spoke together— 
and her rich voice dulled, died away, as the faintness returned. 

“For God’s sake, sir, bring the light, if you won’t do anything else,” cried 
Vincent wildly: “she has fainted, I think—lI can’t see, it is so dark.—For God’s 
sake, sir, the light at least!” 

The light at least! As Father Ninian mechanically took the red lamp from its 
niche, he felt that he needed no more light than those words “he understands” 
had sent into his very soul. Yes, he knew what love was. But he knew also—it 
came home to him in a second—that his love, even after all these years, differed 
not at all from this girl’s, and that this girl’s differed not at all from that other 
girl’s. He heard it in her voice—that voice so strangely like that other voice, 
which he remembered—oh! so well! 

“Take off the shade,” said Vincent ; ‘‘it makes everything so—so red. You 
can’t see the truth.” He shivered as he spoke. 

But that first look at the girl had been enough for Pidar, Narayan. It had 
roused him; his apathy was gone. He thrust the lamp into Vincent’s trembling 
hands without a word, and his own steady ones—the hands which had not touched 
their kind except to heal body or soul, since they had said farewell to a woman— 
took up the task. 

So for a few minutes there was silence, but for the old pantaloon’s ceaseless 
mumblings as he rocked himself backwards and forwards. He had meant no harm, 
he protested ; he had conducted more affairs of the kind to a decent ending than he 
could well remember—no one could be more discreet—accidents would happen. 

“She is shot through the lungs,” said Father Ninian, breaking the silence. 
“There is very little to be done, I—I——” he would have said “ fear,” but for 
Vincent’s face of anguish. What right had Ze to feel sorrow—he, the man who 
had brought this about ?—‘‘Still I will try. Akhbar! bring the candles from the 
altar. Stay! she had better go there. It will save time. You two can carry her.” 

But Vincent had her in his arms, with a brief ‘‘ Where?” 

“The chapel: the lights are lit. Lay her on the cushions before the altar. I 
will be with you again directly.” 

When he returned from his room with lint and bandages she was lying there 
as he had directed, her long red skirt trailing down the white steps.. 
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“The candles, please,—the smaller ones, Akhbar,—and place them at her head: 
they will give me a better light.” 

Vincent shivered again at the sight; she looked already dead, with those tall 
tapers about her. 

Ab! what did it all mean? Was he dreaming? How was it possible? ‘The 
wild improbability of it, the absolute melodrama of it, stunned him ; when not 
three hours ago he... he had had a sherry-and-bitters before dinner! ‘The curious 
irrelevance of his thoughts made him feel as if he must wake soon. Yet there 
she lay—Laila, whom he loved! 

“Ts she—is she ?” he began. 

“Not dead, if you mean that,” replied Father Ninian quietly; “but she will 
not live an hour.” 

There was no-mincing matters between these two men; nothing but the brutal 
truth. Yet this time it was the old priest who held up his hand against a 
passionate outcry. “Don’t make a fuss. Be brave at least, and don't disturb 
her. She is coming to herself again.” 

To herself certainly. ‘To the old half-amused, half-mysterious smile, as her eyes 
caught the tapers, the lighted altar beyond, her lover kneeling at her side. 

“It is the wedding, I suppose,” she said—there was a catch in her breath 
now—‘ but why have they put the candles like a bier? To save time, I suppose. 
But it mixes things up; and”—she gave a little impatient sigh-—“oh! tell him to 
be quick, Romeo, for—for we always meant to be married in the end—didn’t we?” 

The words cut Vincent like a knife. Yes! he had meant it. Not always. 
Not till, even to one with his past, he had felt that the perfection of this idyll in 
the garden would suffer without that promise to himself. And now even death 
should not cheat him—should not leave a stain, a regret on this, the one perfect 
bit of romance in his life! He stooped suddenly and kissed her—kissed her with 
more passion than he had ever kissed her before. 

“Tt won’t be long, Juliet; he is just going to begin!” he whispered, then rose 
to his feet unsteadily. 

This at least he could do for himself. And for her ?—a sob of admiration, 
almost of gratitude, came to his lips as he realised that it would never have 
mattered to her—even if she had lived. Not really mattered. Still it was part 
of the play; part of her, as Juliet. So it should be. His wild revolt at the 
sequence of improbabilities (for, after all, that idyll in the garden had been, bar 








its environments, commonplace enough), which had landed him in... i” an 
Adelphi drama . . . (he could not help the thought though he despised it)—should 


give way to this! The play should end with a wedding! Juliet should have the 
“ statue of pure gold” in the eyes of the world! 

He could ensure this, he knew, by a word; and the word should be spoken. 
He touched Father Ninian peremptorily on the shoulder as he bent busy with 
his instruments. 

“I want to speak to you! Hush! she must not hear !—Father, you say she is 
dying. Well, I claim my right. I am a Catholic-—I have sinned; we will say nothing 
about her—that lies between us two only ; I wish to marry her--while I can. I ask 
it, as my right, of you—a priest. Do you understand? I ask you to marry us.” 

Ninian Bruce looked for an instant as if he could have killed the man who 
stood before him ; then he drew himself up, priest utterly. 

“ Have you the right to claim it?” 

“T claim it as a right,” replied Vincent recklessly ; “that is enough, surely?” 

“Tt is not enough: I will ask her.” And Pidar Narayan knelt down beside the 
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girl, ‘My daughter,” he began, “Captain Dering tells me . . .”—then he gave 
way. “ Cara mia,” he whispered, laying his hand on hers, “tell me—I have 
never been unkind, surely !—tell me, your old guardian who has loved—who loves 
—-must I marry you to—to him?” 

Laila looked into his face with a faintly wondering pity at the pain in it. 

“Must?” she echoed dreamily ; “it’s just as he likes, of course. I don’t mind. 
I only want him. Where is he?” 

“I’m here, sweetheart!” Vincent knelt down again and took her in his arms ; 
and the faint querulousness left her voice. 

“That’s nice!” she murmured. “Tell him to begin quickly, Vincent, for I 
don’t want to waste time. I want to have you—you, yourse/f; and me—me, myself: 
nothing else.” 

Father Ninian gave a sort of cry, and turned blindly to the altar. If this was 
not love, what was? 

Then, monotonously, his voice began the marriage service. 

“Have you a ring?” he asked, when he came to stand by those two, the girl 
supported in Vincent’s arms. ‘The latter shook his head. “Go on without it,” he 
said sternly ; “she is failing fast.” 

But there was one on the old man’s finger—one that had never left it since it 
had been put there by a saint in Paradise. He took it off now, and gave it to the 
man whom, at that moment, he hated and despised more than any man on earth. 

So, swiftly, the prayers went on, and old Akhbar paused in his rockings to say 
“ Amen” with the others. He had learnt so much in these latter days of grace! 

The last one came, as a step resounded down the passage ; Lance Carlyon’s step, 
as he sought the light he had seen, sought his captain. He seemed to bring a breath 
of fresh air into the passion-laden atmosphere, a solid reality into the shadows. 

“Vincent!” he cried, as he caught sight of the scarlet-and-gold. “Thank 
God you’re here !—the troopers have seized the fort He paused suddenly, 
horroi-struck at what had caught his eye. “I beg your pardon—I didn’t know,” 
he faltered stupidly: “is she—is she hurt ?” 

Vincent stood up suddenly. “Hush! that has nothing to do with it. Leave 
that... to me. The troopers have risen? When?” 

Lance, with his eyes still on that pitiful sight, shook his head. “There was a 
pistol-shot—you must have heard it——” 

“Heard it!” echoed Vincent wildly. “Yes! I heard it. Go on! what thenr” 

“JT don’t know—I know nothing in this infernal nightmare that’s got hold of 
us all! ”—cried Lance. ‘I only know that if we don’t get to the jail before they do 
—they’ve gone to set the prisoners free—there will be the devil of a row. So you 
must come at once, Vincent—you must come at once !” 

Captain Dering gave an irresolute look at the dying girl. She had saved his 
life,—he loved her,—could he leave her thus? Was anything worth that sacrifice ? 

“You must go!” said a stern voice: it was Father Ninian’s; he had taken 
Vincent’s place, and was now holding Laila in his arms. ‘You must go, Captain 
Dering, and prevent worse from befalling: if you can—if you can.” ‘There was 
almost a triumph in his voice. 

Lance looked from one to the other in sheer despair. ‘Well! if you won’t 
come, I’m off. Oh! come at once, Vincent, and den’t be:a fool! It—it isn’t 
worth it: it never is!” 

Vincent Dering stood still irresolute. 
look after iti 








“You'll stay, sir,” he said, “and—and 








Father Ninian drew the unconscious girl closer to him “JT will look after— 
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Margherita.” The last word came in a half-whisper to himself, and his eyes met 
Vincent’s with a curious dazed defiance. The latter gave the defiance back as 
their owner stooped for a second over Laila’s indifferent face, and kissed it. 

“Good-bye, Jufet,” he said: and this last word, also, was in a whisper, half to 
himself. 

The next moment he was following Lance down the dim passage, full of a 
vague relief, and realising for the first time that the mist, which for the last 
half-hour had dimmed the reality of all things, was due, not to any aberration of 
his brain, but to the simple fact that an electrical dust storm was in full blast. 

He realised it with relief. ‘That was at least real, tangible. 

Almost too much so; and as the hot wind, charged with those aspiring atoms 
of earth, met him fiercely, he realised also that the storm would fight against him 
in his effort to prevent worse from happening. If, indeed, anything could be worse 
than what had happened. 

He broke off in his thought, incredulous. It could not be true. He would 
come back to find Laila better—perhaps well. 

But that other dream was true. His men had risen. The one thing necessary, 
therefore, was to get to the jail before any decided action took place; and this he 
realised still more clearly from Lance’s curt explanations as they ran down to the 
river steps. Once there, the sight of the canoe suggested the feasibility of getting 
to the jail in it. His personal influence might avail. If that failed, he would at 
least be able to save time by choosing a suitable place for the raft to come ashore. 
The great thing was to be on the spot, to be within reach of action at once; and 
to wait for the raft would be needless delay. 

So, a minute after, the faint splash of his paddle was lost in the rising hum of 
the storm, and Lance was left looking anxiously for sound or sight of the raft, 
which, if all had gone well, should by now have started. 

But neither came ; so, seeing from the light he had snatched up as he passed 
through the balcony, that the air was growing darker, more impenetrable than ever, 
he shoved off on his strange craft again, to wait farther out in the stream, where 
there was less chance of the raft passing him unseen, unheard. 

For this reason, also, he paddled up along the wall a bit, into the faint glow of 
light which showed still from the arches of the chapel. And as he lay in it, his 
ears and eyes strained for the least sound, he could hear, as a kind of background 
to that muffled drumming of the storm, the sound of the pilgrims chanting as they 
waited for the dawn—the dawn which should bring—what? Who could tell? 

The sound of other prayers, echoing from the chapel, made him shake his head, 
feeling that it was hopeless to look forward—or backwards for that matter! Why 
had Roshan shot the girl—if he had? Why had Pidar Narayan called her 
“ Margherita” and Vincent called her “ /udiet”? The whole thing was exactly as 
he had said at the beginning—an infernal nightmare ! 

Then a faint sound in front of him made his strong arms sweep the paddle through 
the stream, as he shot into the darkness in search of the raft, in search of Erda. 

Not that she needed him, really. The memory of her in that red-and-gold 
mess-jacket above her wedding dress, giving orders to the men squarely, came 
back to make him smile. 

God bless her! She could do well enough without him—that was one comfort. 
And Dillon could hold his own, too, without much help for a time—that was another 
comfort ; for what with this and that, help was bound to be over-long in coming. 





FLorA ANNIE STEEL. 
(Zo be continued.) 








FrinceRupett at the Forge 
— Old Tower Witidsor. 


“The wars now being ended, the Prince, having no further opportunity to serve His Majesty 
(Charles I/.) and signalize his valour in Martial Enterprises, found himself at leisure to 
prosecute his chymical and Philosophical studies, actually performing the most difficult and 


labourious Operations himself... . Witness his Forge and Furnesses.” 






. 4 \word strokes on naked steel 
2. (As the blows on my anvil ring) 


Of Rupert and his Cavaliers 

With their cry: “For God and the King!” 
What time the trumpet’s blare 

Stung blood to battle heat— 

All England, the red-hot metal 

For Rupert’s arm to beat! 
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What sparks I struck from that anvil, 

To lighten all the night, 

What resonant blows, like thunder boom 
With echoes of affright. 

What flame alight at that forge, 

Where my steel was tempered well— 

For Charles his swords blazed not too fierce 
The very fires of Hell! 


What failed in that flame’s forging, 

In tempering of that steel, 

That on England’s heart crushed down 
The Roundhead’s mailed heel ? 

That English Oak gave groan 

"Neath hammers’ sullen swing— 

That scaffold struck the noon to night 
Where God and where the King ? 


Leap redder, flame of my forge, 

Sound, anvil, to keener stroke, 

Like the rattling hoofs of our steeds, 
Which the midnight silence broke— 

For the Ironsides are scattered, 

While Rupert’s blows still ring 

To startle Cromwell’s ghost, 

With the cry: “For God and the King!” 


STEPHEN SOUTHWICK. 

















SHIPBUILDING ON THE CLYDE. 





HERE is a familiar saying north of the Tweed that Glasgow made the 
Clyde and the Clyde made Glasgow. ‘The greatest of shipbuilding rivers 
was not naturally destined for this pre-eminence, as is often supposed by 

the stranger traversing its waters for the first time from the Broomiclaw to the 
Tail of the Bank. ‘The succession of “slips” on which immense liners and imposing 
battleships are in course of construction, the constant whir of machinery and the 
hammering by innumerable hands, will impress him more than all the statistics 
with the supremacy of Glasgow as a shipbuilding centre, and he will readily 
assume that this unique river scene is only the outcome of Nature’s ordering of 
things, according to which the Clyde, above all other streams, was adapted to the 
making of modern ocean-going craft. But the Glaswegian knows better, and will 
put him right with the phrase just quoted. 

There is, of course, an ample supply of coal and iron in proximity to the 
Clyde. But the Tyne and the Tees, the Mersey and the Wear, are as favourably 
situated respecting these first essentials to the shipbuilding of to-day. The people 
of Glasgow, on the other hand, had to undertake a task of unprecedented magnitude 
in order to make the Clyde navigable for vessels of the size and weight which 
came into vogue with steam and metal. Naturally it was always one of the 
shallowest of rivers in its upper reaches, as was pointed out more than a century 
ago by Mr. John Golborne, the first engineer called in by the Glasgow authorities 
to report upon the deepening of the Clyde. “The sides in most places,” added 
Mr. Golborne in his report, “being softer than the bottom, the current has 
operated there, because it could not perforate the bed of the river, and has by 
those means gained in breadth what is wanting in depth.” 

By Golborne’s scheme the river in 1770 was given a depth of 4 or 5 feet at 
low water right up to Glasgow, as compared with about 14 inches which had 
usually been found there in a state of nature. It was the first work of the kind 
carried out by the Clyde Navigation Trust, which had been formed in 1759. 
From this time onward an artificial increase in the depth of the river has 
accompanied every development in the size and draught of shipping. In 1836, by 
the efforts of Telford, Rennie, and other engineers, it had been given at the 
Broomielaw a depth of 15 feet at high water, and 7 or 8 feet at low water. 
To-day the Clyde has a uniform depth of about 30 feet, and the biggest liners 
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can be taken to the centre of the city. This much, without which Glasgow could 
have become neither the shipping nor shipbuilding centre it now is, has been 
achieved at a cost of something like fifteen millions sterling. Two millions have 
been spent simply in dredging during the last fifty years, and there is now a large 
fleet of steamboats, with very ingenious machinery, employed in this service. 
These possibilities of science and enterprise were so little anticipated in the past, 
that in the seventeenth century Port Glasgow, three miles from Greenock, was 
founded for the purpose indicated by its name, and even about fifty years ago 
Ardrossan had the ambition of becoming Glasgow’s gate to the sea. 

In all the circumstances, therefore, it may well be doubted whether the Clyde 
would ever have become the world’s greatest shipbuilding river but for one 
Henry Bell, a native of Linlithgow, who came to reside on its banks in 1790. 








Laying the keel. 


In 1808, when the scientific world was discussing the application of steam as a 
motive power in navigation, Bell was living at Helensburgh. ‘This was a problem, 
it might be supposed, which had little interest for him,—he carried on the business 
of a builder, and his wife that of an inn. Yet to its solution for several years 
Henry Bell, who had been an engineer’s apprentice in his youth, devoted all his 
leisure and a greater part probably of the profit of both building houses and 
entertaining travellers. In 1811 he commissioned Messrs. John Wood & Co., 
carpenters of Port Glasgow, to make the woodwork, Mr. John Robertson, of 
Glasgow, to construct the engine, and Mr. David Napier, of Glasgow, the boiler 
of a steamship in accordance with the plans he had carefully prepared. When 
finished she was called Zhe Comet, in honour of a starry phenomenon of the time. 
The Comet was a very small affair, costing only £192 altogether. 3ut she was 
the first successiiil steamship launched, and she gave Clyde shipbuilding a start 
in the world which it has never since lost, 
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Taking shape. 


Before 
that time 
shipbuilding 
was not al- 
together un- 
known on 
the Clyde, 
but it was 
one of the 
smallest of 
the many 
industries 
which then, 
as now, 
flourished in 
the district. 
With the 
practical suc- 
cess of the 
Comet — she 
plied be- 
tween Glas- 


gow and Helensburgh for several years, carrying forty passengers—the eyes of 
everybody interested in the infant steamship industry were turned to the Clyde. 
Bell successfully projected several other vessels, and before very long a number of 


important firms accepted the lead which he had given them. 
or two of these pioneers are still represented in the industry. 


Napier & 
Son, for in- 
stance, who 
for many 
years had the 
largest out- 
put, stall 
have an im- 
portant yard 
at Govan. 
Mr. William 
Fife, who 
built the 
seventh 
steamship on 
the Clyde— 
the Judustry 
— was the 
founder of a 
firm which, 
as “ Fifes of 
Fairlie,” is 
to-day world- 
renowned for 





H.M.S. Terrible in an early stage 


The names of one 
Messrs. Robert 
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its yachts. It is satisfactory to know that Henry Bell’s great service to Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland was in some measure rewarded, although his position 
as the father of Clyde shipbuilding is even now not generally recognised. Bell 
did not succeed in making a fortune out of an industry which has since created 








Stern view of H.M.S. Terrible on the stocks just before launch. 


millionaires, and for some years before his death in 1830 he received a pension 
from the Clyde Navigation Trust. 

Clyde shipbuilding is now carried on by about forty firms, but more than half 
the tonnage comes from six or eight yards. These firms have each a special 
reputation in their trade, one yard being noted for its huge warships and 
liners, another for its heavy cargo boats, a third for large, light pleasure-craft. 
Beginning a little below the Customs station at Mavisbank, the yards extend on 
the right bank of the river to Dumbarton, and on the left to Port Glasgow and 
Greenock. At Govan and Partick we are in the heart of the industry; on the 
lower reaches of the river there are, of course, breaks in the fusillade of riveting 
which sounds so sweetly to the ears of Glasgow people as the unmistakable token 
of “good times.” According to weight of output, Russell’s Yard at Port Glasgow 
is easily first; according to value, which nowadays with so much competition in 
speed is quite a different thing, the Fairfield and Clydebank Yards dispute 
precedence. Dennys’, of Dumbarton, are famous for their pleasure-steamers, and 
Hendersons’, of Meadowside, for their yachts—the Aritannia, the Meteor, and 
other famous craft were built there—although both yards produce a good number 
of fine ocean-going vessels. 

The Fairfield Yard is, I suppose, the most celebrated shipbuilding establishment 
on the Clyde—or, indeed, in the world. ‘This is directly due to the number of 
vessels it has turned out during a series of years which, at the time of launching, 
were the finest or of the finest afloat. Apart from a number of ironclads, these 
vessels include the Arizona (1879), which gave its builders the blue ribbon of the 
Atlantic, the Zivadia (1880), the Czar’s remarkable steam-yacht, the Oregon (1883), 
the Umbria and Etruria (1884), which were all built in the most active period 
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of Atlantic racing, and the Campania and Lucania, which until recently were 
distinguished as the largest vessels in the passenger service. From 1879 until 1892 
the best energies of the establishment may be said to have been devoted to the 
Atlantic greyhound competition with the Clydebank, the Belfast, and Barrow Yards, 
but in more recent years its most noteworthy passenger vessels have been built 
for the Castle line to South Africa. 

The story of the Fairfield Yard may be regarded as typical in some respects 
of the rise of the Clyde shipbuilding industry. It had a very small beginning in 
1834, when two workmen of the name of Randolph and Cunliff ventured to start 
in business for themselves as millwrights at ‘Tradeston, on the outskirts of Glasgow. 
According to a tradition which still lingers at Fairfield, the firm’s first “job” 
amounted to sixpence, but from the first year its expansion began. Mr. John 
Elder joined the firm in 1852, which, under the changed style of Randolph, Elder 
& Co., then began the construction of marine engines; but it was not until eight 
years later that shipbuilding was undertaken. It was a happy conjuncture of the 
hour and the man, Mr. Elder, who had distinguished himself in science at the 
Glasgow University, and to whose memory Govan has erected a statue, was an 
enthusiastic student of marine engineering. ‘The American Civil War caused a 
demand for the speediest steamships obtainable for service as blockade-runners, 
and at the same time gave a great stimulus to the British shipbuilding industry. 
The newly opened Fairfield Yard soon obtained great prestige by building four 
blockade-runners within six months, one of which, the Fa/con, was the fastest craft 
in both the Confederate and Federal fleets of 1864. 

In the few years which elapsed before his death—Mr. Elder died in 1869 at 
the early age of forty-five—the business of the firm, and ultimately that of the 
Clyde shipbuilders generally, was greatly developed by several inventions increasing 
the power of marine engines relatively to the consumption of coal. The compound 
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Taking the water. 


engine and engines on the triple expansion and quadruple expansion principle were 
first built at Fairfield under the direction of Mr. John Elder. His premature loss 


was, as events proved, most fortunately repaired by the introduction of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) William Pearce into the firm, which was continued under the title 
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Launch of H.M.S, Terrible. 


of John Elder & Co. Sir William Pearce must have had a positive genius for 
shipbuilding. Finding his way at an early age into the Chatham Dockyard, he 
was, when only twenty-six, entrusted by the Admiralty with the building of H.M.S. 
Achilles. Two years later he visited the Clyde, was convinced that it was /¢he 
shipbuilding river of the future, and resigned his official appointment to become 
general manager in the yard of Messrs.“-Robert Napier & Son, then the leading 
establishment. Sir William Pearce became sole proprietor of the Fairfield Yard 
in 1878; but in 1885 —three years before his death—the business was “ converted” 
under the title of the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Company, Limited. 
Just now, in the midst of a “boom,” it employs seven thousand men. 

The firm of Messrs. J. & G. Thomson, which is now known as the Clydebank 
Shipbuilding Co., Limited, was founded in 1846, but it did not establish the 
present works at Partick till 1871. The banks of the river at that point were 
then waste land; the opening of the shipbuilding yard soon’created a town. 
There is a good deal apparently in the choice of a site for shipbuilding: that of 
Clydebank derives great convenience from the fact that the Clyde is there joined 
by its tributary, the Cart. Clydebank now gives employment to about the same 
number of men as Fairfield. Dennys’ 

Yard at Dumbarton was started in 1844, its 

founders being the five sons of 
the builder of the Marjory, Rob 
Roy, and other noteworthy craft 
in the early history of the 
steamship industry. But 

it was not until the yard 
had been removed to 
another point on_ the 
Leven, close to its 
junction with the 
Clyde, in 1867, that 

it made any consider- 

able headway. 
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All that most people see of Clyde shipbuilding is seen from the river. The 
view of Fairfield or Clydebank from the deck of a passenger steamer is impressive 
enough. Along a frontage of little less than half a mile there may be resting 
upon the stocks in various stages of construction the frames of nine or ten 
first-class cruisers and liners, with several smaller craft of a miscellaneous kind. 
Upon one single ship alone there will, perhaps, be a thousand men at work—for 
nowadays a 10,000-tonner is built within twelve months—their moving figures in 
comparison with the mammoth skeleton of iron or steel looking like myriads of 
tiny marionettes. But of the vast amount of varied work for the equipment of 
ships which is going on over acres of ground behind the “slips,” there is little 
more than a suggestion in the background of enormous sheds and tall chimneys. 

These big shipbuilding yards are now quite self-contained. They produce the 
whole of a liner’s equipment, from the engines to the upholstery. One minute you 
may see the construction of an engine in its enormous cradle, from which it is 





View of the eastern part of Clydebank Shipyard, looking from the south-west. 


taken piece by piece to be put together on the ship after she is launched. The 
next minute you can be watching the very different process of making cushions 
for a deck smoking-room. Dennys’, of Dumbarton, employ about a hundred girls 
in this kind of work, as well as two or three lady artists in the decoration of the 
saloons. There is a bewildering multiplicity about the things done by these 
thousands of hands which renders it almost impossible to obtain any clear 
perception of the several processes in the actual building of ships. 

The methods of the Clyde differ somewhat from those of the Mersey (where 
iron shipbuilding was first carried on, although the production of the river is now 
insignificant), the Wear, the Tees, or the Tyne. In the larger yards on the Clyde 
there is almost uniformity. On the completion of the plans of a new ship in the 
drawing office they are taken to the “moulding loft.” ‘This is a large, well lighted 
hall—at Fairfield it measures 320 feet by 50—with a clear smooth floor, on which 
can be chalked “ life-size” the design for any part of a ship—the “laying off” is 
the technical expression. From these chalk lines light wooden moulds are made for 
the guidance of the overseers and workmen in all parts of the yard, the framework 
of the ship is made and put in position upon the stocks, the steel plates and bars 
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wrought and riveted, and the beams put in and fastened. Each of these operations 
is accompanied by a survey on the part of Lloyds’ representative in the case of a 
merchant vessel, and on the part of an Admiralty official in that of a vessel for 
the Royal Navy. ‘There is a further examination when the ship is organically 
complete, but before her plating is coated, and a final one after the launch. 

There is one feature at Dumbarton which is, I believe, unique on the Clyde, if 
not in shipbuilding generally. ‘This is an experimental tank, in which paraffin driven 
models of the ships to be built are tested for their stability, speed, and resistance 
to the pressure of water. The tank is 300 feet long and 22 feet wide, and contains 
y feet of water. It is said that valuable results in hydrodynamics have been 
obtained from these experiments, which are carried out by a specially trained staff. 
Another interesting feature of Messrs. Dennys’ works is the award of premiums to 
the workmen for any improvement, however small, they may be able to suggest 
or effect in tools, machinery, or method. 

In 1861—fifty years after the launch of the Comef—the output on the Clyde 
was nearly 67,000 tons. In 1898 it reached a total of 466,832 tons, comprising 328 
vessels. | Enormous as these figures seem, they nevertheless represent a decline in 
Clyde shipbuilding relative to the rest of the country which has taken place during 
the last few years. In 1898 the tonnage launched on the Clyde was considerably 
less than a third of the total launched in British waters; in 1886 it actually 
exceeded one-half. But an examination of the figures clearly shows that the 
change in the percentages has been brought about by the advance of Newcastle, 
Hartlepool, Sunderland, Belfast, rather than by falling-off on the part of Glasgow. 
When steel was first introduced, in 1878, the prestige of the Clyde for ocean liners 
was at its height: according to data given by Mr. David Pollock, the naval 
architect, 79 of 138 vessels of 4000 tons and upwards which were built between 
1858 (the Great Lastern’s year) and 1884 came from yards between Glasgow and 
Greenock. The superiority of steel once demonstrated it was at once made 
auxiliary to skilful engineering as a means of maintaining this prestige, and in the 
Clyde returns the iron tonnage is now quite insignificant. Belfast and the north-east 
coast of England have shown that they can build of the best other than heavy 
iron cargo boats; but to travelling mankind generally “Clyde-built” continues 
to spell most surely speed and safety in navigation. ‘The Clyde may not again 
produce in a year more shipping than all other British rivers combined, but it is 
still less likely that its leadership will be lost. 


FREDERICK DOLMAN. 
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View of Clydebank Shipyard, looking from the south. 











EX LIBRIS. 
CONCERNING ATKINS.* 


HE poet of the event, the literary influence of the hour, is assuredly Mr, 
Rudyard Kipling. At last, after certain years of doubtfulness, he has 
come into his kingdom; and from Clapham to Coolgardie, from Belgravia 

to Boshof (and beyond), ’tis recognised that he speaks in the name, and with the 
voice—the voice and the identical accent—of “that very strong man ‘Thomas 
Atkins”: with an understanding, an eloquence, an authority that you shall find in 
no other Singer of the Services save oniy the Elder Dibdin. Now, to say this 
is to say a very great deal. For this was (or I am greatly mistaken) the poet of 
that enduring little masterpiece of patriotic insolence, Zhe Tight Little Island; 
and, even if that be not so, he is indubitably the singer of Zom Tough :— 
My name, d’ye see’s Tom Tough, I’ve seen a little sarvice, 
When mighty billows roll and loud tempests blow ; 
I’ve sail’d with valiant Howe, I’ve sail’d with noble Jarvis, 
And in gallant Duncan’s fleet I sang out Yeo-Heave-Ho :— 


of Blow High, Blow Low, and Tom Bowling; of The Standing Toast :— 


The wind that blows, 
The ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor ;— 


and Zhe Last IVhistle; of Poor Jack and Lovely Nan :— 


Sweet is the ship that under sail 
Spreads her white bosom to the gale :— 

and Zhe Token :— 
The breeze was fresh, the ship in stays, ... 
When Jack, no more on duty call’d, 
His true-love’s tokens overhaul’d : 
The broken gold, the braided hair, 
The tender motto, writ so fair, 
Upon his ’bacco box he views, 
Nancy the poet, Love the muse: 

** If you loves I as I loves you, 

No pair so happy as we two” ;— 
of a score songs else, or reckless or gay or tender, in which the British Seaman, 
as voiced in the beginning by his discoverer, Smollett, but renewed, disciplined, 
recreated, and reinspired by the captains and the achievements of the Great War, 
is figured once and for all them that read. Of him, too, it is told that he did 
more to man the Navy than all the press-gangs of his time ; and I’ve yet to learn 
that Sergeant Kite is greatly beholden to the lyrist of Zhe Adsent-Minded Beggar: 
though the hero of that engaging ditty would indubitably have fared worse than 
he has done, had it never been written. ‘That, however, has yet to be told; and, 
whether Mr. Kite applaud or not, it is certain that Mr, Kipling—and the thing 
is infinitely to his credit—has done for Tommy Atkins pretty much the service 
that Dibdin did lang syne for Tommy’s brother, Jack. 





* Mr. Thomas Atkins. By E. J. Hardy, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 
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For, to speak sooth, until Mr. Kipling “smote ’is bloomin’ lyre,” Mr. Atkins was, 
I regret to say, regarded of us all as a more or less impossible person, and most of 
the singing that was done, was done in the honour and glory of the other Service. 
It was not that our poets failed in their duty, for Doyle and Tennyson took on the 
soldier to quite magnificent purpose: as Lucknow and The Red Thread of Honour, 
as the MWVellington ode, and The Private of the Buffs,and The Charge of the Heavy 
Brigade, exist to show. But in these things there is none of the Dibdin tradition: 
they are neither familiar nor affectionate; they are concerned, not with Thomas 
his beaux yeux but, with the feats of arms in which he bore a collective part, with 
the virtues—valour, patience, hardihood, unquenchable will—displayed by him as 
it were in the gross; and though it was always understood—or rather, though it was 
generally taken for granted—that there was no essential difference between the 
soldier of to-day and the soldiers who had made the name and fame of England 
glorious under Wellington, Marlborough, Cromwell, Henry V., the Black Prince ; 
yet was he rather accepted than acclaimed, rather tolerated as a_ serviceable 
superstition than considered with the respect that is due to a vital and essential 
element in the constitution of the body politic. I have said that he lacked his 
Dibdin; and I believe that at least a part of the comparative indifference with 
which he was regarded is due to this misfortune. But that is only one of many 
reasons. During the long peace that followed Waterloo, the national ideals got 
horribly deboshed and changed. We set ourselves to show that Napoleon had said 
but the bare truth about us when he kicked us out into history as a “nation of 
shopkeepers.” We wanted to make money; and we made it. We wanted certain 
political reforms ; and we got them. We began to minimise our importance in the 
comity of peoples; to misread the results of our tremendous experience ; to argue 
that our fathers had been common fools, and that our destiny was quite other than 
they had believed. ‘Their achievements in self-sacrifice were airily dismissed as the 
mistakes of a line of blind and ignorant generations. ‘That we had the fighting 
instinct was, no virtue but, a national vice. We must leave war to the others; 
sit tight; produce, sell, and carry for them all they needed; and make fortunes 
while they cut each other’s throats. If they wanted our Colonies, why, by all 
means let them have our Colonies: there would be so much the greater market! 
And if it were objected to us that our presence in India was a mistake, why, then 
a mistake it was, and who so free to say so as ourselves? “The millennium, in 
fact, had come; and for us the future was to be one wholly of trade compact. 
There was a return to first principles in the Crimea, it is true; and there were 
ugly hints that the New Gospel was not altogether so much to the taste of the 
world as had been assumed in the India of the Mutiny—(the H.E.LC. had 
kept the British soldier going during the long lethargy, by the way, and mighty 
well had he done for himself and for the H.E.I.C.)—China, Abyssinia, Egypt, 
the Cape. But these, it was argued, were mere lapses from the path of the New 
Virtue ; and by one set of politicians it was hoped and believed they were pure 
accident, and meant nothing. And in that set of politicians the old infatuation 
endured with the dreadful obsession of a disease. Even the Navy—the Navy of 
Howe, Duncan, Collingwood, Cochrane, Nelson—that Navy itself had come to be 
a kind of floating nothingness: this, though it was generally opined that it was 
our only line of defence, and that if any nation, or combine of nations, were so 
wanting in the right chapman’s sense as to resolve to make hay of these Islands, 
the Omphalos of Free Trade, the Bagman’s sole and only centre—the genius 
having naught in common with that other, and most pernicious Essence, “ Wild 
War that breaks the converse,” and plays the devil with the bank-books, “of the 
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wise ”—why, then, these Islands must e’en put up with it. As for the Army, 
somewhere about 1840 it had fallen as low as an army in peace-time can. 
The fault was largely with the times. It was also, I imagine, largely with 
the Duke. He cared nothing for his Peninsulars. He regarded them as scum 
(or words to that effect); and during that beatitude of many years which 
followed the salvation of Europe at Waterloo, he did nothing whatever for the 
Service which had made him Duke of Wellington, but left it, so far as I know— 
not disdained, for it was not worth so active an emotion as that, but—merely 
unacknowledged and ignored: so that nobody, given the atmosphere of the time, 
could possibly, if he respected himself, so much as pretend to be interested in 
that congeries of scoundrelisms which helped our Duke to clear Napoleon out of 
Spain, and so went far—went very far—to making him the Premier Subject of ‘ 
Great Britain. All things considered, is not this indifference of our Duke’s a 
pretty lamentable thing? Lord Roberts, I take it, is not so great a general as 
Wellington : though, after all, he does what-he has to do as well, to say the least, 
as it could possibly be done. But he has approved himself excellent in peace 
as he is irresistible in war. His troops are his children: he trains them, schools 
them, guides them; he makes them better soldiers at the same time that he 
makes them better men. When the time comes, as come it must—but O, may it 
be as long in coming as he would have it!—we may or may not bury him “ with 
the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation.” I think we shall. But, even if 
we do not, the British Army will do him full justice; for it will realise, as 
Wellington’s army neither could nor did, that it has lost its father and its friend.* 

All this sort of thing is over now. First came the Navy’s turn. It was 
discovered that we had been living for years in a fool’s paradise; the right men 
went to work; the necessary millions were voted year by year; the British 
Navy is now the envy and the admiration of the world. ‘The strange thing is, 
that this result was achieved as it were by instinct; for the Sailor had done 
nothing practical for several decades of years, and for several decades of years 
had been compelled to restrict his energies to the work of bulking large and 
beautiful in the popular imagination. Very different was the case of the British 
Army. It had always been at work somewhere or other—especially in India. 
Never had it ceased from being a school for officers and men—especially in India. 
All the while, under the Cardwell System, it was automatically waxing in strength 

* IT wish he had not shaken hands with that ruffian Cronje; and I am something comforted 
to find that there are those who say he did and those who say he did not. There is no doubt that 
Cronje is a brave man ; but, unhappily, there is none that he commanded at Potchefstroom, and did 
there what all know. It is a good thought, generally, that we are better civilised than our ancestors. 
But I do not think that our repute as a civilised people would have suffered greatly, had we hanged 
the Commandant. On the whole, it may, and probably would, have proved too squalid a business 
for anybody—especially Lord Roberts. The man is described as ‘‘ wolfing” the Staffs last ham, and 
smoking one, and asking another, of the Staff’s rare cigars. Moreover, he wanted good terms 
only for himself, cam ses; and I read in one journal that his wife, poor lady,—who ‘‘ wiped her 
mouth with the back of her hand,” got into the train with a Bond Street frock over her arm, 
which her husband had commandeered at Mafeking from Lady Sarah Wilson. A strange, grotesque 
couple, truly ! Grotesque or not, though, and squalid though their appearance in defeat may be, 
it should not be forgotten that the Cronje of Paardeburg is also the Cronje of Potchefstroom—the 
Cronje whose name is execrated as a ruffian’s—high of heart and bloody of hand—throughout 
British South Africa ; the Cronje who has shot and flogged his way through life with an immense 
contempt for everything English and for everything Kaffir ; the Cronje who has ever been 
brutal in peace and shamelessly unsoldierlike in war. Had Napoleon caught him, or the Duke, 
I question not that a wall and a firing-party had instantly been his. As it is, I suppose that 
Lord Roberts chose the better part. All the same, I am more than content to have reason to 
believe that our chief of men did not shake hands with him, 
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and greatness and completeness: till the time came when its chiefs in India were 
set in authority nearer home. ‘Then, also from India, came its Laureate. ‘There 
was a youngster of genius, and it fell out that he delighted in low company ; and 
in the company he kept were certain ruffians called (when he spoke of them in 
print) Mulvaney, Learoyd, Ortheris ; and besides, he told the story of the taking 
of Lung-Tung-Pen and the story of the Drums of the Fore and Aft; and we 
took him, there and then, for his own sake largely (for he was plainly a youth of 
genius), and largely for the sake of the light that he was flooding our souls 
withal as to the nature and the qualities of a certain Thomas Atkins, hitherto 
regarded as a necessary evil, but hitherto—(so we were constrained to add, 
Messrs. Ortheris, Learoyd, and Mulvaney testifying)—more or less unknown, 
Then the youth turned to verse. And it was my privilege, as the Editor of a 
journal, still remembered fondly by the chosen few who wrote for it, still regretfully 
recalled by the chosen fewer who read it,—it was my privilege, I say, to print, 
from week to week, those excellent numbers, of which a faint and feeble echo is 
heard in what is probably the most popular song of any age—Zhe Adsent-Minded 
Beggar, to wit. I do not think they did the journal any good—these songs of 
the barrack and the march: fresh, vigorous, vécues, surpassingly suggestive as they 
were, I do not think they did the journal any good. In fact, I know they did it 
none at all. But they were presently collected—(together with Cleared, and 
Tomlinson, and The Flag of England, to name no more: all from the same print) 
——into a book; and that book has been for years perhaps the must popular array 
of verses in the English tongue. I do not doubt but author and publisher are 
pleased with it, and take the keenest personal interest in its triumphing course. 
But, as I think, its real interest consists in its revelation of the lyric possibilities 
of Thomas Atkins and—what is vastly better—in its recommendation of Thomas as 
a man and a brother to a superior, high-sniffing world. In so many words, once, 
not so many years ago, Thomas was nothing; now, thanks to this book and to the 
author of this book, Thomas is everything, and there is none so great—none 
downwards from his venerable Queen-Empress !—but is glad to do him reverence. 
The work he has himself put in has been magnificent, of course ; but he has done 
as well before, and his achievement has not had recognition in such terms as these. 
One reason is that he has found his Dibdin, as I said ; and it is now for the Navy to 
turn out a Kipling of its own. Another—but if I begin to talk about the fighting 
instinct, the perils of peace, the natural joy in feats of arms, the madness which 
comes suddenly upon sane and elderly and sober men, when they hear of a good 
thing done by sons of the Blood in the Blood’s cause,* I shall never have said my say. 

So I take occasion to note that Mr. Hardy’s Mr. Thomas Atkins is a book for 
everybody to read. Mr. Hardy has served his Thomas for some two-and-twenty 
years: in the capacity, I hasten to add, of sky-pilot or devil-dodger, or (if you will 
have it) Chaplain to the Forces. He abounds in anecdote. Also, I think that he 
thoroughly understands his Thomas. And he writes of him with a calm good 
sense, a temperate intelligence, which keep him going, even in his consideration 
of the worst of Tommy’s trials (as the C. D. A.), and should endear him to 
all his readers. 

* I read that on Ladysmith Day, when London was transformed into a centre of drink 
and thankfulness, of shoutings and champagne, old gentlemen blew trumpets and waved 


flags, and publicly sat on their hats. I can only say that I wish I had been there, to have 
done the same. 


W. EB. Em. 








OME ten years ago there was published 
w a novel called Reuben Sachs, by Amy 
Levy. I think it was the first novel in 
English in which the qualities of Jews, 
as Jews, were made the subject of careful 
study and analysis. Certainly it was the 


first to deal with modern English Jews of 
type. 


the ordinary well-to-do Disraeli’s 





treatment of Jews was ideal—one might 
perhaps say visionary. 


He philosophised 
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at large about their history and achieve- 
ments, but his actual creation, Sidonia, was, 
not to overstate the matter, a remarkably 
exceptional person. In Thackeray Jews are 
contemptuously and, as a rule, grotesquely 
presented, and they are always money- 
lenders, bailiffs, and the like. In fact, I 
am sure that Reuben Sachs led the way. 
Since Reuben Sachs, however, the subject 
has by no means lacked attention. Of 
writers who have dealt with it seriously, 
Mr. Zangwili, writing with authority and 
intimate knowledge, comes easily first. Of 
other novels, Without Sin was a cleverly 
bitter sketch, written, I believe, by a lady 
who is not a Jewess, but has had consider- 
able knowledge of Jews. Mr. Arnold White 
recently wrote a treatise called 7he Modern 
Jew; and Justice to the Jew has been ad- 
ministered in another treatise. 


O much, roughly, of the literary material 
. in English. I am led to deal with it, 
and to add a few reflections of my own, by 
the fact that the subject has a very great 
interest for me. Indeed, I doubt if any 
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other of contemporary social questions has 
a greater: it extends so widely and so 
subtly, and is beset with so many difficulties 
and perplexities. But I approach it with 
a little diffidence, because I am aware that 
to some Jews the subject is offensive, and 
one is loth to give offence. The offence, 
however, provided that one writes civilly and 
without prejudice, would be unreasonable 
and illogical, and I think it may be dis- 
missed. There is no reason why we should 





ignore the fact that there are Jews in the 
world, or the fact that this or that 
person is a Jew, any more than that he is 
a German or American. Such ignoring, to 
tcll the truth, is the reverse of compli- 
mentary ; strictly analysed, it implies that 
there is general reproach or un- 
pleasantness attached to being a Jew, and 


even 


some 


that, in England at least, is an anachronism. 
I approach the subject without prejudice, I 
hope, as one of great intellectual and social 
interest—exoterically, since I am not a Jew, 
but with some preparation of study and 
observation. 


i UT I do not intend to cover the whole 

field. The general question of the 
worth of the Jewish race to humanity, of the 
blessings or the reverse it may confer on the 
nations of the world, or of the possible danger 
with which it may threaten them from the 
accumulation of wealth in its hands, is at 
once too profound and too controversial for 
my pen, at least on this occasion. Frantic 
attacks have been made on the Continent, 
better considered objections have been urged 
here. Iam bound to say that the defences 
I have read seem to me to be a trifle lame. 
Their most effective form is an enumeration 
of the many great Jews there have been in 
music, poetry, statesmanship, and_philan- 
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thropy. So far as it goes that is a good 
point, but it is not enough as a defence 
against a charge of average anti-social pur- 
suits and habits, and if exceptions are to be 
quoted it would be fair to take them at both 
ends and to set the late “Isaac Gordon” 
against the late Sir Moses Montefiore. The 
“centuries of oppression” theory, again, is 
more like an explanation than an excuse, 
and it does not explain everything. Granted, 
for example, that those centuries forced Jews 
into the less reputable callings in England, 
it does not explain why they should continue 
in them, why the money-lending industry 
should still be almost monopolised by Jews, 
or why—to go further—the bulk of Jewish 
wealth should be derived from financial 
operations not of benefit to the rest of the 
community. All that is true ; it is true also 
that the higher level of average intelligence 
—of which I am convinced—cannot be an 
unmixed blessing to the rest of any country 
so long as the Jews remain aloof, a community 
apart in blood, and no one can deny that 
inte:mairriages of Jews and Gentiles are the 
rarest exception. On the whole, however, 
the adage—which seems also to be the result 
of Mr. Arnold White’s book—holds good, 
that a country has the Jews it deserves. 
Weak and stupid and inactive nations must 
oppress the Jew or be ruinously exploited by 
him. Strong and capable nations take from 
him as well as give to him, and use him in 
most, though not in all spheres, for the 
common In England, I am 
happy to say, while the Jew absorbs rather 
more than a fair share of our wealth, he gives 
us a good return in Statesmanship and law 
and doctoring. He 


advantage. 


is not, therefore, an 
incubus, and the free run of his intellect, 
when it is not confined to exploitation and 
money-making, must be a stimulus to the 
intelligence of us all. Personally, I do not 
grudge him his wealth, any more than my 
human frailty makes me grudge it to other 
rich people. 


OREOVER, he amuses us. There 

are brilliant Jewish writers, brilliant 
pianists and singers and composers, and 
the stage is full of Jews. This latter fact 


I take to be due partly to natural talents 
and aptitudes, partly to the attraction which 
lights and show and glitter have for this 
persistently Oriental people, and partly to 
the effective beauty, at once sensuous and 
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romantic, of Jewish women. But I am 
talking commonplaces, I know. The point 
I wish to make about the whole question 
of the Jewish race 
in connection with 
the rest of the 


that, to 
conclu- 


world is 
whatever 
sion philosophy 
may ultimately lead 
us, there are many 
obvious : things to 
be said on_ both 
sides, and here in 
England, while 
there is something 
for complaint, 
there is much for 
For my part, I cannot dismiss the 
constant 





praise. 
possibility of 
gravitation of capital into Jewish hands as 
altogether a dream; but I have had much 
pleasure from Jews, and I pay them the 
respect due to strong blood and capacity. 
A. wonderful Persecuted for two 
thousand and 
to-day, with the same blood and the same 
distinctions, bending at need, unbreakable 


danger from the 


race, 


years, more or less, here 


always. We laugh at some Jews, dislike 
some, admire others; but the race must 
compel our wonder, at least. In weak 


moments it almost frightens me... . My 
especial subject, however, is that of which 
Reuben Sachs—\ again the other 
day—set me thinking. I 
in their social aspect, as a part of social 


read it 
mean the Jews 


life in the narrower sense, and particularly 
those average well-to-do London Jews of 
whom Miss Levy wrote. 


] yYOTH ~~ works 
») I have men- 
tioned, and Mr. 


Zangwill in several 
of his stories give 
us pictures of these 
Jews living opu- 
lently in 

and 
sing ton, 


Bays- 
Ken- 
The 


water 


pictures, if 
allow for difference 


you 


in gifts of presen- 
tation, are practi- 
cally identical, and 
they are not attrac- 
tive. Mr. Zangwill, 
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indeed, obviously dislikes the subject. Of 
the East-End Jews, with their sorrows and 
sordidness and quaint streaks of idealism, 
he writes with sympathy, and of the Jewish 
mystic with enthusiasm, but of these well- 
to-do Jews he writes hardly and with a con- 
tempt barely relieved by regret. ‘Take, for 
example, the story in his 7hey that walk 
in Darkness, called “ Transitional.” A man 
who has made a fortune by pawnbroking— 
by swindling, it is broadly hinted—in a 
country town, takes his wife and 
daughters to live in London—in Highbury : 
writers of Jewish stories are always very 
specific about locality, which they seem to 
consider particularly significant—and the 
family starts on a career of social ambition. 
The man himself regrets this enlarge- 
ment, and is represented as something 
comparatively 
amiable. But the 
best an impartial 
reader can say of 
him is that he is 
attached to his 
religion ina 
bigoted, — stupid 
way, and loves his 
seventh daughter 


seven 


qualities which 
book about 
Gentiles would 
pass as common- 
place, but in this 
book about Jews 
(written, you must 
remember, by a 
Jew) they stand 


in a 
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out as remarkable. The seventh daughter 
is an idealist and a charming person, the 
effective contrast to the others. But the 
rest of the family is represented as coarse, 
vulgar, stupidly ambitious of social advance- 
ment, and above all 
And _ the 


implies, is evidently meant to be typical. 


heartless and selfish. 


story, as its title more or less 


ND now take Reuben Sachs. If ever a 

novel bore internal evidence of sin- 
cerity, were “convincing,” in the hackneyed 
phrase, it is this, and the premature death 
of the young genius who wrote it is to be 
profoundly regretted. All sorts of Jews are 
introduced. There is a wayward young 
musician of genius, and an amiable student ; 
the hero is a bit of a cad, as women’s heroes 
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are wont to be, but a man of cultivation and 
ambitions not altogether sordid ; the heroine 
would pass in any ordinary novel as merely 
a good sort of girl. These people stand out 
as exceptions. ‘The rest are all much as in 
Mr. Zangwill’s story, with a rather wider 
outlook, as belonging to a better educated 
class, selfish, absolutely materialistic, all 
“on the make,” and at their best possessing 
merely a sort of after-dinner good-humour. 
In Without Sin the colours are darker, the 
characters more malignant, but the general 
effect is the same. I dismiss it, however, 
because it reads like an intentional attack, 
and has not equal claims to attention— 
though, as I said, a clever work. 
OW, are these pictures painted by Miss 
Levy and Mr. Zangwill true, and if 
so what are we to think of them? I do not 
doubt that both authors believed in their 
truth, and it is certain that both had 
intimate opportunities for observation, and 
were very keen observers. No doubt Miss 
Levy could have produced, and Mr. Zang- 
will could produce, good warranty for their 
pictures from real life. But the subjective 
factor is important. Any ordinary com- 
munity will be @ Arvzor7 unsympathetic to 
cultivated, poetical, and idealistic minds. If 
Miss Levy and Mr, Zangwill had been bred 
in an average Gentile community, they would 
have found much for antipathy and have 


had to go far afield for sympathy. Such 
minds are intolerant of hedonism and 


materialism until experience and wisdom 
have brought toleration for those and many 
other things. 
they would 


In any ordinary community 
have been discontented, but 
being Jews, and as such members of an 
exclusive community, they were inclined to 
demand, more exigently than they would 
have demanded else, that their community 
should correspond with their views of life, 
and were inclined to vilify it because it did 
not, as a community, and to emphasise its 
uncongenial types. That, I think, is what 
the subjective factor comes to in this case. 
Exceptional minds have always to seek 
widely for full sympathy ; if they find them- 
selves in an exclusive community it goes 
hard with them and they are embittered. 


* OME deduction, I think, therefore, should 
be made. But there remain sufficiently 
remarkable differences between these pic- 
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tures of opulent Jews and one’s knowledge 
of parallel Gentiles. I do not know, indeed, 
that a faithful and intimate description of 
any ordinary family of the, commercially 
successful type would be altogether attractive. 
Snobbery, for example, is a pretty general 
fault. The snobbery of these Jews,’ as 
presented in the books I have mentioned, 
is more striking because it is cruder and, 
naturally enough, more ignorant from the 
snob’s pointof view. The Jewish intelligence, 
pre-eminent in finance, and so valuable as 
it has been in matters of art and pure reason, 
does not commonly show itself in social tact. 
But I am not at all sure that materialism, in 
the sense of absence of idealism, is more 
prevalent with wealthy Jews than with 
wealthy Gentiles, if the matter be philo- 
sophically considered. The real difference 
between the two I take to be this. Com- 
mercially successful Englishmen go back, 
as it were, to the soil. Their young men 
and young women take to sport, and all to 
farming or 
fresh air. 


gardening or at any rate to 
But the successful Jew, at least in 
England, nearly always remains a man of 
the town; he may be cosmopolitan, but 
urban nearly always. It is a pity. It has 
not been so always with the race, as the 
Jewish land-owners in Spain have proved. 
But it is generally so in England, and I 
think the fact goes far to explain what 
differences in tastes and habits and points 
of view there are. It is a secondary fact, 
the original one being doubtless the enforced 
urban life of centuries. That is the main 
difference. I think it a pity, but it is not 
quite the Jew’s fault. As to the heartlessness 
and selfishness, I am afraid I could match 
Miss Levy’s and Mr. Zangwill’s pictures with 
those of people not Jews. Only, if their 
pictures are truly typical, the exceptions are 
not so many. Personally—if I may say so 
without an appearance of impertinence—I 
have not found Jews in social life—business 
is business everywhere—less kindly and 
friendly than other acquaintances. 





S for materialistic hedonism, I confess 


4 I have some sympathy with it. 
Hedonism in its best sense, which includes 
intellectual pleasures and (if they happen 
to appeal to you) the pleasures of self- 
sacrifice as well, is at least a reasonable 
system of ethics, and hedonism in its lower 
sense, though it is a confession of intellectual 
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and emotional limitations, is so far as it 
Jews in these books, 
and indeed by general reputation, are said 
to be solicitous for the good things of this 
world. But why not? A man who cannot 
rough it lightly and gaily, if need be and 
for a sufficient pur- 
pose, is a poor sort 
of man, but a man 
who has the op- 
portunity of faring 
well is unwise not 
to take it. That, 
too, is a_ limitation. 
I am of Dr. John- 
son's frame of mind 
when he _ poured 
scorn on the -“ Smile 
with the simple and eat with the poor” 
precept. “What folly is this? Smile with 
the wise and eat with the rich.” . But 
all deductions, allowances, and considera- 
tions being made, there is still left from 
these books the impression that the average 
well-to-do Jew is tougher fibred, more 
callous, more persistently self-seeking, than 
Gentiles of the same position, and that 
is the evidence of Jews. Suppleness, and 
inability to fight face to face—other charges 
brought against them—might be referred 
to the heritage of an oppressed race, but 
this callousness and selfishness cannot be 
so referred. Only—has this moral tough- 
ness been a factor with the physical tough- 
ness and efficiency, of which Jews can 
fairly boast, in their strange persistence ? 
It is a profoundly interesting question. I 
would vastly like to read its further and 
scientific elucidation. 


goes a sensible habit. 


8 gee other point, in which Miss Levy’s 
and Mr. Zangwill’s evidence has 
greatly interested me—the exclusiveness of 
Jews. In 7Zyransitional, the six husband- 
hunting young women, although disappointed 
in their hunt, unanimously shudder at the 
proposal of a Christian ; and later, when they 
are married, and the other sister is actually 
engaged to a Christian—the son of a Dean 
—their horror knows and she 
finally gives him up for the sake of her 


no bounds, 


MALL 


MAGAZINE. 


father’s prejudices. In Reuben’ Sachs a 
young aristocrat turns Jew, and all the Jews 
laugh at him behind his back—treatment I 
confess I think he deserved—and when he 
marries a Jewess the more orthodox Jews 
are shocked. In this case, however, con- 
sideration for his money and family induce 
the more progressive Jews graciously to 
pardon the mésalliance. 1 take it, then, that 
the lower the station the greater is the 
exclusiveness, which would be an indication 
that this exclusiveness may give way in 
time. But at present it is there, except in an 
infinitely small number of cases ; and what- 
ever the advantages of intermarriage, from 
the artistic or picturesque point of view the 
passing away of the aloofness and compact- 
ness of this wonderful people will be a loss. 


a how wonderful it is! This Oriental 
people in our midst, so adaptable up 
to a certain point, so immovable beyond that 
point, so practical and so imaginative, so 
grotesque at times, at times so beautiful, a 
people of strange contrasts and stranger 
consistencies. To laugh at such a people, a 
people which has conquered Time as this 
To like it or 
But 


has, is inept laughter indeed. 
dislike it is not in our power to choose. 
not to wonder at it, not to be interested in it, 
is to miss the significance of one of the 
strangest things humanity has produced for 


humanity to study. I have written uselessly 
about it, of course. I have raised questions 
I cannot answer, made suggestions which 
remain suggestions and nothing more—no 
doubt said a number of commonplace things. 
At least I hope I have written without 
offence, frankly, as it is due to such a subject 
To ignore the differences is to 
miss too much. Some of these one regrets, 
some of them one admires, but I doubt if any 
of them are understood. So I am left, partly 
(in the accounts of these books) repelled, 
partly attracted, but wholly baffled by a 
mystery. It may or may not exist, but it is 
pleasant to be baffled by a mystery. 


to write. 


** A touch Sidonian—modern—brilliant— 
strange !” 


G. S. STREET. 








